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ADVERTISEMENT. 


OBJECTS OF OUR PUBLICATION. 
Tue distinct objects of this periodical may be thus briefly stated:— 
I. ‘To abolish the law of Capital Punishment. 
Il. To improve Prison Discipline. 
II!. To create an interest for the Discharged Convict. 
IV. To create a sympathy for the Family of the Criminal. 
V. To create an interest for Juvenile Delinquents. 
VI. To give Intelligence to the Humane that they may learn the best 


Methods for the Suppression of Crime. 


VII. To promote ‘Temperance. 

VIII. To suppress War. 

IX. To establish Universal Freedom. 

X. To prevent Crime rather tnan its Punishment. 


OUR PLANS. 

Our Plans may be thus defined :— 

I. To visit Prisons. 

II. To keep open an Office for Discharged Prisoners. 

Ill. To deliver Lectures on Penal Reform. 

IV. To open a Correspondence with the friends of Prison Discipline, 


in America, and in Europe. 


GW Brea R, Printer. 
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GENSENIUS, 


Or the Adventures of a German Student, 


BY J. H. ROBINSON. 


—»>— 


A PRELUDE BEFORE THE STRAIN I8 SUNG. 


Tt was the winter of 184—. 'The medical students in attendance at the Harvard 
University were making a hospital visit. The distinguished professor B———, 
with his calm, unraffled countenacce, and self-possessed step, accompanied by the 
house physician, entered the large male ward. They were followed by a perfect 
storm of students, who jostled and elbowed each other, ina manner highly flat- 
tering to their muscular abilities. ‘Those who have never seen medical young gen- 
tlemen visit the wards, or the operating theatre, should have that pleasure. It is 
something which the imagination alone, cannot deal with—it requires the aid of 
optics. After falling up one or more flights of stone steps, they make their advent 
in the wards with a suddenness resembling the explosion of a bomb shell, or the 
bursting of a ‘‘ high pressure,’’ or perhaps it might suggest the idea (to some of 
the patients) of their being hurled from a mammoth battery ia a body. ‘The read- 
er may raise a query in regard to the expediency of their precipitate visitations. 
This operation may be attended with some danger, it is trae. One of these pro- 
jectiles flying from the main body like a canister shot, may demolish the cranium 
of an unfortunate patient, or at least impart an undesirable portion of its momen- 
tum, in either of which cases, science would have another martyr. I shall merely 
repeat the old adage—Every man for himself, and God for us all; but visiting the 
wards, has more than once reminded me of ‘‘ the pursuit of knowledge under dif- 
ficulties.’” ‘The visit to which I now refer was made on Monday morning. ‘The 
large ward was crowded with sick—afflicted with various diseases—some with 
Fever, others with Phthisis, a third Phrentis, a fourth Neciosis, a fifth with Vari- 
cose Veins, and so on. Although the room was large, and as well ventilated as 
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the nature of the case would permit, the atmosphere within was stagnant and bad. 
The effluvia from so many diseased bodies appealed with shocking energy to the 
shrinking olfactories. ‘The ward was nearly square, and in the centre thereof was 
a chimney of ample size. Beds were placed about its entire circumference. A 
patient might stretch out his hand, and reach without much difficulty his next 
neighbor. There might be thirty beds in the ward I allude to. Over the head- 
board of each was a printed card which read thus:— 


, Free. G. W. 
ApMITTED 184—. 







No 


The word “‘ Free”’ is usually seen over the heads of those who are visited by 
the medical students. 

No. 1. ‘* There is a patient who came to the hospital three weeks ago,’’ said 
the Professor, stopping by the bedside of a middle aged man, aid commencing his 
clinical labors for the morning. ‘‘He complained of a violent pain in the side, 
extending upward to the right shoulder. Had preternatural appetite, together with 
general atrophy, and sallowness of the skin. He is an Irish emigrant—two months 
from the Emerald Isle. Previous to his admission his diet had been rather lbow— 
ate in the market, slept on the pavement. Put him on a course of mercury, since 
which he has been getting gradually worse. He seems to be an Idiosyncrasy. 
(Turning to the house physician) we will now report progress. 


Pain in the side no better. 

Pain in the shoulder unabated. 

Skin yellow—as usual. 

Some cough. 

Appetite still worse. 

To-day may have alittle meat in broth. 
May continue blue mass. 


No. 2. This young man was admitted a week ago to-day with an affection of 
the eyes. Has had a leech on each eye every day. 


Somewhat improved. 


May put blisters behind the ears, and exclude light by a handkerchief. 

No. 3. This boy has been in the hospital two months, His disease is of an 
asthmatic character, breathing is sterterous and painful. Have used Crotonoil 
upon the chest, and blister upon the back. Symptoms more favorable—respiration 
less difficult. 


May heal up the blister. 
Suspend oil. 


Patient may take tincture lohelia—thirty drops morning and evening. 
No. 4. Here is a case of typhus fever—admitted six weeks since. Received 
the usual palliative treatment—is now out of danger. 


May suspend medicine. 
May have a little mutton broth. 


The Professor was now nwar the bedside of a man of about twenty-five years. 
In person he formed a singular contrast to most of his neighbors. His features 
were strongly marked, and at that momont excited. The clothes were drawn close 
up to his chin. A student approached, and unceremoniously drew them away to 
examine his pulse, and perhups scrutinize his countenance. ‘*‘ This is a hard cus- 
tomer’’ said the student to one at his elbow. ‘* He’s mad as a march hare. He’ll 
die game,’’ was the response. 

‘* Well he will,’’ replied the oracle, laconically availing himself of a cant phrase. 
‘* [| shouldn’t wonder if he had been somebody in his day though.”’ 
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** Begone sir!” he cried in a voice of thunder, raising himself in his bed by a 
sudden effort. ‘‘ Presume to lay your hand upon me again and I will demolish 

ou.”’ 

The student recoiled and turned pale, while the glowing eve-balls seemed to fol- 
low and wither him with the intensity of contempt. One glance at the patient would 
dispel all doubts in regard to his abilit to fulfil his threat, and his manner left no 
queries on the mind in relation to his intention. He turned to the Professor, say- 
ing sternly, 

** Take me hence, sir, immediately.”’ . 
ane was something in the tones of the young man, that admitted of no cav~* 
iling. 

** Where would you go?’’ asked the Professor, mildly. 

‘* Remove me toa private apartment, where I shall be free from the annoyance 
of oe vampires Not an hour would I breathe this atmosphere in my senses, for 
a kingdom.”’ 

The kind Professor spoke in a low voice to the house physician. In a few min- 
utes the patient was borne out of the ward by two attendants. : : 

‘That young man,” said the Professor, ‘‘ was brought to the hospital last night 
in a state of insensibility, since which time he has been delirious. The nervous 
system has evidently received a violent shock. We know nothing of his previous 
yaon = Supposing that he had no friends nor money, he was placed in the large 
ward,”’ 

The Professor bowed and went on with his clinque. 

After this incident I visited the young man several times with the house a ok 
cian. At first [ found him taciturn, and not disposed to be communicative. his 
reservedness, uncer the. influence of kindness, gradually wore off, and he seemed 
to hail my appearance with something like pleasure. ; ; 

‘* What is your name ?’’ he asked one day while I sat by his bedside. 

I told him. p 

** That is a most unfortunate name. I never knew one whose name began with 
R to do well,’’ he replied, } 

** I was not conscious, sir, that there was anything unpropitious or unlucky in 
the initial you have mentioned,’’ I answered with a smile. 

** You are incredulous I perceive,’’ continued the stranger. 

‘* There has been nothing in my own life,”’ { replied evasively, ‘‘ that can con- 
tradict what you have affirmed.”’ 

** Still you are not a believer in such matters, I perceive.’’ 

He was quite right. I was silent. 

‘* There are few who are disposed to believe there is aught in ‘ a name,’ ’’ add- 
ed the invalid. 

‘* Perhaps there may be passages in your own history that may prove what you 
have stated, or something of the kind may have fallen under your observations. I 
own I am no great believer in marvels,”’ 

The patient mused for a short space. 

** My life has been an eventful one.’’ 

“* IT would gladly listen to your history but I fear the rehearsal would try your 
patience too freely. ‘ ; 

**f will not say it will not be a task. It will recall many memories which I 
would fain consign to the vale of forgetfulness. It will bring other days, and old 
scenes to my mind, which should slumber forever in the grave of the past. Young 
stranger, your manner invites confidence. I will speak to you freely. Come to- 
morrow, and [ will tell you my history.*’ 

The next day I was punctual, At the usual hour I was beside his bed. For a 
time he was silent, drew his white hand over his broad brow to recall the past—to 
trace the years of his life. Ina full silvery voice he commenced his narrative. 
‘There was a charmed interest in his words—I bent forward with breathless atten- 
t‘on—I was enchained. The tale follows. May it interest others as it did me. 


Se 
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CHAPTER I. 


By birth Iam a German, I was born in Munich, in the State of Ba- 
varia. My father, *Frey Herr Reidstadt, was a man of wealth and in- 
fluence, although’ many of the German nobility are without either. I 
had one sister and a brother, the first older and the latter younger than 
myself. Atthe age of seven I was deprived of my brother in a most 
singular manner. I had a curiosity to visit the Hartz Mountains, of 
which I had heard so many strange traditions. A deep love for the 
marvellous was then a part of my nature. 

The ground where demons and fairies beld their revels, for me had a 
mysterious charm. I longed to gaze upon those terrific haunts of be- 
ings uncanny—those rough elevations whose hoary summits kissed the 
clouds. My father yielded to my oft urged wishes; we set out for the 
Hartz Mountains. The day was fine when we found ourselves at the 
base of the Brocken—the most lofty of the range. I was in high spirits, 
but found myself exhausted before I had reached the top. It required 
a stronger frame than mine to overcome the difficulties of the ascent. 
My brother and myself were left sehind. My father went forward. 1 
threw myself upon a grassy knoll, and forgetting the curiosity which bad 
taken me thither, was soon in a profound sleep. 

When I awoke it was past noon, 1 looked about me for Hugo, my 
brother, he was no where in sight. I searched for him in vain. I shout- 
ed, but echo alone gave back an answer. 

Thinking it possible that he had followed my father, I pressed on to- 
ward the suinmit of the Brocken. I met my father descending. ‘To wy 
consternation he had not seen the object of my solicitude. We ran 
wildly about the Brocken—beat every bush, looked behind each tree, 
called aloud until we were hoarse—we found no traces of the missing 
one, received no reply to our cries. 

The next day the villagers turned out en masse, The mountains 
were literally swarming with life. The search was continued during 
the day, fires lighted for beacons at night, and so for several successive 
days and nights. Sanguine hopes faded—the search was abandoned in 
despair. ‘The curtain of mystery that shut down over his fate hassince 
been lifted. It made a deep impression at the time, but upon my moth- 
er its effects were most unhappy. She was naturally a frail, delicate 
woman, and the shock proved too great for her strength. She sunk 
under it. ‘To my sorrow—for I was devotedly attached to her—I saw 
her fading gradually from the earth. The pale thoughtful features grew 
thinner and thinner—the sweet blue eye grew almost unearthly in its 
brightness. ‘The beautiful brow that never frowned upon me, and the 
lips that never chid, were changed. Consumption was doing its work 
—she was exhaled to heaven like the aroma of a sweet plant. When 
the limbs that tottered from weakness could no longer support, she took 
her bed, The crisis approached—came. I was cailed to her presence, 
The dear face was still calm, the loving eyes still smiled upon me—the 
sweet lips were still eloguent—the beloved voice like the whisper of an 
angel. With feeble strength the delicate arms ;drew me to the heart 
that scarcely beat—pressed me to the bosom deathly in its coldness—held 
me one moment in the embraces of a love that could not die, and then 
suddenly relaxing, they were limbs of ice about me. 

I looked upon the still face, The eyes that were turned upon me, and 
whose language was still apparent, were fixed forever. My mother was 


* Frey Herr—Baron. 
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dead. TI had sustained a loss which could never be repaired. My heart 
felt the bereavement. The dearest of all earthly relations was broken. 
The parade of death followed—the solemn procession—the funeral 
dirge. These outward demonstrations I little heeded, hardly saw them, 
but returning home, knew that my best friend had departed—felt very 
lonely and wept. 

My early education was entrusted to one of those eccentric spirits, 
sometimes, Ie rarely found in a lifetime. His notions were peculi- 
ar to himself. He was a grumbler in every sense of the term—found 
fault with the world, its Governor, and finally himself. 

_ If there was any one trait in his character more marked than another, 
it was his antipathy to women. ‘This was the result of an early disap- 
ointment. ‘Thrown much into the society.of this man, [ naturally im- 
ibed his sentiments—became like him—embraced many of his eccen- 
tricities. 

“ Gensenius,” he would say to me, “ beware of women. I never 
knew but oné good one, and that wasmy mother. They may please at 
first, but they will torture at last.” 

“In what particular are they so formidable?” I asked. 

“In every particular,” he answered. “ ‘Taking forms of beauty, they 
pass before you like the delightful creations of a dream, and smiling, 
= softly with their syren voices, and warm your heart with the sun- 
shine of their eyes. When the charm has operated, when the senses 
are enchained, the fangs of the serpent are seen and felt—the poison is 
taken into the heart, circulates in the blood. The vision changes, and 
you are miserable.” =| 

** But are they all false and crnel, Rosinus? Are there none of gen- 
tle mood? Are there no happy marriages?” 

‘They are all fickle, boy, and there are but few happy marriages. 
Where there is one felicitous union, there are a hundred to the contra- 
ry. Consequently in the connubial state there are a hundred likeli- 
hoods of being wretched to one of being happy. I! can only reiterate 
what I have so often said—never link your happiness to a woman.” 

‘* My father, sir, it appears—” 

«Was one of the fortunate ones,” interrupted Rosinus. ‘* He drew 
a prize; don’t presume upon that. The hazard is too great. When 
the Rubicon is passed, there isno return. Look at your neighbors; how 
many of them are free from matrimonial jars? Nay! | will go farther, 
how many of them do not absolutely hate what custom compels them to 
call their ‘better half?? The more refined and sharp-witted belabor 
each other with their tongues, while the rude and uncouth perform the 
same operation with cudgels.”’ 

[ reflected upon what my tutor had said. IT examined the domestic 
affairs of my married acquaintances, and my observations harmonized 
with what I had been taught The idea took full possession of my 
min:i—expanded daily, grew stronger and more immovable. 1 began to 
look upon females with indifference, and finally regarded them with con- 
tempt. I considered them faithless and cruel, and it was natnral that [ 
should thus regard them. As I grew older, this feeling grew more fixed 
and ineffaceable. This antipathy has been the source of much annoy- 
ance and difficulty. It involved me in quarrels in boyhood, and also in 
riper years. 

The time drew on at length when I should be sent to a University. 
Preparations were accordingly made for that object. I shed a few nat- 
ural tears at the thought of breaking off old and dear associations; but 
the prospect of mingling shortly in a new and more active world, of 
leading a new life, and in short of ve and acting for myself, soon 
dried them. The night before starting for the University, I listened 
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very patiently to a long lecture from my old tutor on his favorite sub- 
ject, viz: the danger of female arts. : 

‘* Gensenius,” he said, while his voice quivered, and his eyes moist- 
ened, ‘‘ you have long been under my care, and it is not strange that my 
old heart doats upon you. It is natural to love that which has been long 
under our care. I feel an ardent desire for your welfare. I wish you 
to succeeil in life and be happy. Promise me one thing and it will com- 
fort me when you are gone.” 

** What is it, my friend?” I asked, warmly grasping his hand. 

**It is, that you will not forget what I have endeavored to impress 
upon your mind. Shun the ser—shun them—assiducusly and ever.” 

I promised, and left the faithful tutor highly satisfied with the result 
of his teachings. The next morning I set out for Gottingen, in a schnell 
wagen (or quick carriage.)* This clumsy vehicle holds six persous in- 
side, and about twice that number generally contrive to fix themselves 
on the outside. On the first day I found several females occupying the 
inside, and took a place on top, much to my discomfort and against my 
inclination. I had an excellent opportunity of seeing the country, al- 
though before night came on, it rained violently, Kes I got completely 
soaked. So, as you perceive, my peculiarity involved me in difficulty 
on the first day of my entry into the busy world. On the second, I was 
not more fortunate. The ladies retained their seats of the previous day, 
while there was no room upon the top. I was ina dilemma, and had 
serious thoughts of stopping until the next morning. But this would 
not suit my convenience. 1 was anxious to go forward. 

With a determined air, I opened the door, and took another snrvey. 
I found but one vacant seat, and that was between two ladies. An ex- 
pedient suggested itself at that moment. 

** Will you exchange seats with me?” I said to a gentleman with red 
whiskers, who sat at my left.’ 

He smiled, and said, “ with pleasure.” My position was not much 
bettered by this operation, however. I found myself placed face to face 
with the same females. I had the consciousness of knowing that [ had 
done all that I could in the premises, and that consoled me. Shutting 
= eyes with a stern determination not to say a word or make a single 
effort to do the agreeable, I rode doggedly on. But it was not my des- 
tiny to escape thus easily. I seemed to be the only object of interest in 
the carriage. 

‘‘ Speak to the gentleman, mother, he appears to be unwell,” said a 
young girl in a voice soft enough and sweet enough—although not in- 
tended for my ear—to an old lady béside her, who, in my eyes, was 
ugly enough to be a weird sister. I gave the speaker a furtive glance 
from beneath my half-shut lids. . 

She was very fair, and bad I not known the character of females, I 
dare say I should have had nothing against her; but being thoroughly 
versed in the arts of women—thanks to my tutor—I smiled inly and 
congratulated myself on my acquirements. At that moment I pited from 
my soul those young gentlemen whose education had been neglected. 
The weird sister turned towards me in a manner imtended to be moth- 
erly in the highest degree, and asked, 

** Are you ill, sir?” 

** Not in the least,” I replied with distant courtesy, and a formal in- 
clination of the head. , 

** Are you subject to a pain in your head, sir?” continued my kind in- 
terlocutor. 

*‘{ never had a pain in my head in my life,” I replied in the same 
tone, ane my eyes resolutely once more. 

** Do you feel better now, sir??? she demanded after a short pause. 
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** Madam, I was never better in my life,” I replied, excessively an- 

noyed at the pertinacity of the old lady. 
ere [ heard a suppressed titter, and began to redden with anger. 

** You must speak louder, sir,’”’ said the same soft voice which had 
first spoken. ‘* My mother is quite deaf.” 

** Please do it for me,” I said imploringly. 

Here the beautifui syren put her rosy lips near the wrinkled ear of 
the old woman, and repeated what I had said. I was relieved and 
grateful. With a great effort [ managed to thank her. 

On the following day, to avoid farther annoyance, I secured a seat 
outside, and in consequence thereot took a violent cold. I did not 
leave my room for a week after reaching Gottingen. 





CHAPTER Il. 


The first thing I did after entering the University, was to join one of 
those secret clubs, characteristic of German institutions of tomas 
called Landsmannsehaften, (Countrymenships or Brotherhoods.) If 
these secret associations were frowned upon and forbidden by the gov- 
ernment, they were still numerous, and existed under different names. 
Each student paid a given sum for membership, and the fund thus col- 
lected was expended for duelling weapons; thus these clubs become the 
— nurseries of duels, and went far toward crearing a false code of 

onor. 

I now applied myself to my studies, and for a time all went on smooth- 
ly. I felt quite at home, moulded myself to my position, imbibed many 
of the habits of those with whom I was associated, cuffered my hair to 
grow, smnoked most assiduously, and was ready to fight a duel when oc- 
casion presented. ‘The opportunity of thus testing my courage was not 
long wanting, 

‘The club of which I was a member had met as usual to initiate new 
comers and transact other business connected therewith. ‘These duties 
having been attended to, they gathered about the table to pass the re- 
mainder of the evening as they were wont, viz: in drinking, smoking 
and singing. Not unfrequently on these occasions, the mirth grew bois- 
terous and rude, and ended in quarrels. 

Several toasts were proposed, and drank with great eclat, in which I 
joined heartily. Atthe head of the table sat a young man of about my 
own age, although differing from me in every other respect. I was of 
medium size, and I believe not badly formed; and he was of herculean 
dimensions. I courted obscurity, (ut those periods); he courted notori- 
ety. l was—or wished to be—retiring and courteous; he was swagger- 
ing and insolent. ‘ 

He arose, and casting back the long red hair which hung im knotted 
elf-locks over his broad shoulders, in an imperious voice, he offeret! the 
following toast: 

** Woman—the only divinity worth a «5M 

I did not like the sentiment or the manner in which it was proposed. 

‘« Fill your glasses to the brim, and ten inches of steel to him who re- 
fuses to drink.” 

a swelled with indignation. I neither filled my glass or drank. 

*¢ Drink, Gensenius, drink,’”’ said my chum, who sat next me. ‘ He 
will hack you to peices.” 

‘I fear him not,” I replied. 

‘Did you drink, sir?” asked he who had proposed the toast. 

‘I did not,” I answered calmly. 

Q5* 
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** Will you?” he interrogated savagely. 

1 will not,” | replied firmly, and looking him steadily in the eye. 

‘© You shall, by St. Paul! or I will feel your ribs with this,” (pointing 
toa sword.) ‘I give you just three minutes for reflection.” 

‘* The student took out his watch and laid it upon the table; then 
bending forward, stared at me to note the effect. ‘The clamor and hi- 
larity was hushed in e moment. The students looked breathlessly on. 
I could distinctly hear each beat of the repeater. A pin could not have 
fallen to the floor unheard. 

** One minute has gone,” said the fellow in a warning voice. 

I lighted my meershaum. The members of the club looked at each 
other significantly. 

Again there was an interval in which nothing was heard but repress- 
ed respiration, and the beatings of the watch. 

** Two minutes have elapsed,”’ said the ominons voice. 

I pulled at my meershaum, ‘Tick, tick, tick. 

Expectation was on tiptoe—the feeling was most intense. The query 
in each mind was ** Will he stand the ordeal—will bis nerves be strong 
enough?” Hertzberg was a noted duellist, and much feared. Many of 
the ugly scars that disfigured the faces of such a number of students 
could be traced to him. 

Hence the interest in the scene that was being enacted. 

‘<The three minutes have expired,” cried Hertzberg fiercely. 

I replied by exhaling a column of smoke. 

*¢ He will lose his ears,” said one. 

*¢ And his nose,” said another. 

‘* And his eyes,” added a third. 

‘* He is cool,” chimed a fourth. 

** And presumptuous,”’ suggested a fifth. 

“Thave a toast to offer, gentlemen,” I said, arising to my feet. 
Drink it, ye who please. Insolence—may it receive its just deserts!" 
Hertzberg grew black with rage. 

“You are CuaLvencep!”’ he cried, with a furious gesture. 

I received the expected announcement without giving indications of 


alarm, and turning to my chum, Regnor, requested him to act as my 
second, 


The seconds conferred together apart. 

** The affair must come off immediately,” said Regnor, returning. 

“Very well; it is quite immaterial to me. Arrange it as you can.” 

*¢ You will fight with swords,” added Regnor. 

** Very good; let it be swords.” 

You may not know perfectly how duels are fought in Germany. |! 
will tell you before proceeding Farther. 

The one who considers that he is the aggresz:ed or aggrieved party, 
says to his opponent, if near him—You are challenged. ‘The challen- 
ger has the choice of weapons. The sword is most used. The other 
preliminaries are arranged by the seconds. The bodies of the princi- 
pals, from the neck downward to the thighs, are covered by mail or ar- 
mor. The blows of the combatants are directed to the face, consequent- 
ly that porticn of the body is most frequently marked. The seconds 
take their places near the principals, and ward off those blows which 
baffle their skill. When blood is drawn, the parties can withdraw from 
the fight honorably, if disposed. An umpire is present, who decides 
upon the time when the combat shall cease. A surgeon is also at hand. 

The arrangements were soon made. The room in which we were to 
ae was about ten minutes walk from the University, and pe) ecm 
e 


thither, one at'a time, to prevent exciting the suspicions of the po- 
lice. 


“ce 
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You will naturally wish to know my feelings while these preparations 
were going forward. ‘They were far from enviable. I was very indig- 
nant, it istrue, but that did not make me entirely blind to the danger IL 
was incurring. ‘The love of jife was strong in my bosom, but pride was 
stronger. My adversary was skilful and unfeeling. I had little to hope 
from his lenity. 

My tutor, however, had not neglected to teach me the sword exercise, 
and 1 was considered a good fencer. I did not actually fear him; but 
the prospect of losing my life, or being disfignred, was not very agreea- 
ble, after all. Still | was a student, and all German students must fight. 
It is expected of them, and they are proud of the distinction they ac- 
quire by duelling. My reputation for courage was yet to be made, A 
refusal to fight would brand me a coward; but [ was not disposed to re- 
fuse. My blood was up, and my honor was at stake. That was 
enough. 

With an undaunted front I took my position, and addressed myself to 
the conflict. I soon perceived | had no common adversary. He was 
very expert. ‘There was a fierce determination in his eye that hoded 
no good. I knew he was resolved on a sev. re punishment, and called 
up all my energies. I met blow with blow—gave thrust for thrust— 
never suffered my eye to wander a moment from his. 

The conflict was long; we paused from weariness. Hertzberg felt 
mortified at his want of success, and chafed like a lion. The contest 
became desperate; we were completely absorbed in the dangerous game. 
My adversary, as he grew more angry, grew less cautious, while I be- 
came more wary. 

Several of my blows were warded off by his second, while I had par- 
ried all he had dealt me. Hertzberg gnashed his teeth with rage, and 
gouts of foam gathered upon his lips, and stood in large be ads upon his 
beard, 

The spectators gazed on the scene with breathless suspense, and were 
wrought to the highest degree of excitement. I followed up the advan- 
tage I had gained, and pressing upon him resolutely, plunged my swortl 
into his cheek. ‘The wound was deep; the blood flowed in torrents. 
With a ery of agony he recviled. The umpire would permit the con- 
flict to be carried no farther. 

The contest was ended, and Hertzberg was not anxious to renew it. 
For the first time since at the University, he was vanquished. His cha- 
grin was extreme. a 

‘© You have raised up an implacable enemy,” said Regnor, as we 
wended our way to the University. 

“© | am sensible of it,” I replied, “ but he is justly punished.” 

“ Very true, Gensenius; and you have acquired a reputation. Hence- 
forth among the students you are famous.” 





CHAPTER III, 


My favorite haunt, while at Gottingen, was a hill of considerable al- 
titude, whose base was watered by a small river, and whose sides were 
studded with trees. I was in the habit of visiting this retreat daily, for 
recreation and exercise. 

lt was near sunset one day, about a fortnight after the duel, that with 
my portfolio under my arm, | started thither. ‘The scenery was delight- 
ful; the earth was drest in her greenest robes. The birds hopped 
sportively from bough to bough, or tiring, sang. J stood upon the brow 
of the hil, and musing, watched the declining sun. I saw each beam 
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tremble and fade, as trembles hope in the human breast, when it sinks 
in the night of despair, and thoughtful still, looked long upon their 
darkening track. 

My reflections were interrupted by the appearance of a stranger at a 
short distance, directly before me. There was that about him that rivet- 
ed my attention, chained my eyes upon him, nor could I withdraw them. 
There was something singular about the man, and yet I cannot tell 
what. I believe there is no person in the world’s wide extent, that bears 
another such face—so full of meaning, and yet so calm. 

He passed slowly on, and as he came opposite, turned his eyes full 
upon me; and such eyes and such an expression!—Jesu Maria! | shall 
never forget that look. ‘The power of mobility seemed to forsake ay 
limbs—a strange chill shot through my veins—the blood grew thic 
about my heart. Had I stood ona — magazine, I could not have 
moved, with those eyes fixed upon me. My vision grew dim—a mist 
was before me—the figure was no longer in sight. [took a long breath, 
like one who has just escaped froma great danger. A shudder crept 
over me, as with an effort | walked away. 

The Germans are said to be a superstitious people. Was this super- 
stition? Was what I have described an operation of the mind only? 
You shall hear all, and then judge. I repeat then, that I felt like one 
who has escaped an iminent danger, and left the summit of the hill. I 
walked on, and sat down on the bank of the river, to analyze my sensa- 
tions. Without making any very satisfactory deductions, I was rising 
to go home, when I heard a sharp click like the cocking of a pistol. In 
another moment | heard a loud report, which appeared very near, and 
felt an acute pain in my arm. It was struck by a ball. I was wounded. 
Confused and alarmed, [ faltered an instant, and heard distinctly the 
sound of feet retreating rapidly. 1 then made my way to the Universi- 
ty as fast asf could, Before I reached it! grew weak from loss of 
blood. A sudden giddiness seized me; I feared I was dying, and falling 
to the ground, knew no more. 

When consciousness came, I found myself in a small room, with a 
handsome female near me. Her features appeared familiar. I seruti- 
nized her carefully. My brain felt weak and weary, and memory came 
but slowly to my aid. It dawned upon me at length. It was the young 
girl of Schnell wagen memory—she who had been a companion of my 
journey to Gottingen. Fora ge [ watched her in silence. She was 
busied in making bandages and scraping lint, such as used in dressing 
gun-shot wounds 
” While she was thus engaged, a surgeon entered. He examined my 
arm, and found it broken. Phe painful Operation of setting was then 
rough with, and the materials which my little nurse had been 
preparing were made extremely useful. Telling me not to be removed 
for a week, the surgeon took his leave. 

«« Where am 1?” I asked of the girl. ne 

«¢ About a league from Gottingen,” she replied in the same soft tone 
that had reached my ears when journeying in the Schnell wagen. 

«« How came I here, Fraulien?” (the German word for Miss.) 

«You did not come; you were brought.” 

« Ahem! that alters the case. Who brought me hither, then?” 

«Our servant. He found you Bleeding and senseless upon the earth. 
Not wishing to leave you there to perish, he lifted you upon his cart, 


and the result is, that you are here.” 


“It very kind.” ca a 
“ Nathing of the sort. He did his duty only. Do you want any- 


thing?” she continued gently. 
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“« No, thank you, unless—” I hesitated, fearing they might not have 
what I was about to ask. 

“Unless what? Speak out.” 

** Unless you will give me a glass of wine.” J 

‘Certainly we will give you a glass of wine. Do you not think us 
Christians?” she added, smiling. 

She rang the bell. A servant soon brought wine. Taking it from 
her, the girl gave itto me with her own hand. I drank it off at a 
draught, for my tongue was parched with thirst. I drained it the sec- 
ond time, and felt stronger, after which she brought a pipe and tobacco. 

“ What is your nae?” I asked. 

** Edla Reinbeck. Does it suit you?’? She smiled roguishly. 

“f It is very good,” I said; ‘* 1 have no objections to it.’ 

Here Fraulein Edla stared at me, and looked puzzled. 

‘© Woman does very well in her sphere,” I said to myself when the 
girl had retired. ‘* Women make very good nurses. ‘They have a 
very clever way of waiting upon us lords of creation when we are sick. 
They are even better than the other sex for this business. Keep females 
in the kitchen and the nursery, and the world will go along smoothly ; 
but they should never be let out upon society.” 

Reflecting upon this interesting subject, | sank to sleep. 

The next day I was visited by Regnor, who had been apprised of my 
situation by my considerate protectress. 

‘* Gensenius, my boy, how happened this? Here is blood, upon my 
life! and your arm is bandaged,” he said hurriedly, and with his usual 
good nature and impetuosity. 

‘** Some person has taken me fora target,” I replied. ‘I have been 
shot at.” 

** And hit, too, I should judge,” added Regnor. 

** Not much hurt, Regnor; only a broken arm. All things consider- 
ed, I came off cheaply at that.” 

‘« Was it intentional, think you?” 

‘* I hope not; but I can scarcely think differently.” 

“TI agree with you, Gensenius. Some person seeks your life. Have 
you quarrelled with any of the students recently?” 

Regnor asked this significantly. 

‘** You don’t imagine that he—”’ 

** Wishes for revenge!’ added Regnor. 

** Precisely what I would ask.” 

** Are you not a physiognomist, my friend?” 

“T can do a little in that way, | flatter myself.” 

** Well, what do you think of a certain fuce, which shall be nameless?’ 

*‘ It is anything but amiable, certainly.” 

** Is not the little word villian written thereupon as plainly as Nature 
could well do it?” 

“«T fear it is.” 

** Are not the types of Nature true?” 

‘* Undoubtedly.” 

* Then Hertzberg is a villian.” 

“That is a hard term.” 

‘* T know it.” 

** But you do not suspect, surely, that he had an agency in my present 
disaster.” 

** You are wrong; I do suspect thathe had. His defeat mortified him 
extremely. His pride suffered most acutely. He will not forget it soon. 
In a heart like his, malice can neverslumber. It will be ever vigilant 
and watchful.” 

‘I believe you are right; but what can be done?” 
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** Be on your guard, and thwart his vengeance if possible.” 

“That is not so easily done; still your advice shall not be lost upon 
me. 

When alone, I reflected on what my friend had said, and felt that he 
was not far from the truth in his suspicions. Hertzberg evidently had 
but few good qualities. His character, though as a duellist, was in oth- 
er respects bad. Few doubted his courage, fewer respected his princi- 
ples. He was strong in his hate and in his revenge. here he forgave 
the smallest fault, he punished a score. Amang the students he was 
feared and disliked. Deference was shown him only because it was 
exacted, and they knew the consequences of holding it. All were 
rejoiced—though they did not openly express the pleasure it afforded 
them—at his defeat. They believed his chastisement merited. That 
such an individual should cherish thoughts of revenge, was natural. 
However, as bad as he might be, I did not wish to do him injustice by 
attributing to him a crime of which he might not be guilty; there- 
fore I locked my suspicions in my own bosom. I was wounded, it is 
true; but I affected to regard it only as an accident. 

In a few weeks I was able to return to the University, and resume 
my studies. But there I found every thing changed. ‘The students no 
longer met me with kindly greetings; their hands were no longer open. 
I was shunned in the street, neglected everywhere. I perceived that 
some strange influence had been exerted to my detriment. The tongue 
of scandal had been bnsy; but in what manner I could not tell. I saw 
that | was ruined—that some false impression had been made upon them 
with whom I came in contact, and was wretched. Even the professors 
regarded me with coldness. If I approached a Landsmannschaft, he 
walked from me, or glanced at me with contempt. 

I could bear it no longer. I flew to Regnor. Even he was changed. 
He no longer met me with a beaming face. There was a cloud upon 
his once open brow. 

a What means all this??? I cried vehemently. ‘* What has happen- 
e 9? 

** Why do you ask?” he replied. 

** Because | wish to know. I cannot endure this neglect. My heart 
is bursting.” 

** And do you not know the cause of this coldness? Can your heart 
assign no reasons therefor ?”’ . 

‘* As heaven is above me, I cannot.” 

** Have you not received a blow, the remembrance of which not even 
blood can wash away?” 

I gasped for breath. I saw the ruin which stared me in the face. 
The veins upon ny forehead swelled like knotted cords. 

‘‘ Never!” [I cried eagerly. ‘4 will brand him a Har who says it— 
stamp it upon his brow with a hot iron.” 

‘¢ It is not true, then?” 

‘“'T'rue? Itis false as h—|. Show me him who dares gainsay me, 
or I will strike you to the earth, and spurn you with my heel.” 

* Calm yourself, Gensenius, my friend: I believe you.” 

“© Why talk of calmness, while I am suffering this wrong? Does not 
contempt meet me at every corner? Have you notshaken me off? 
Does not the world believe I have received a disgraceful blow—¢hat I 
am disgraced forever—that there is no water that can cleanse me of the 
rank infamy—no blood wash out the insult? Go and talk of calmness 
to the rushing winds.” 

Regnor paced the room in silence. At length he paused, as though a 
new idea had suggested itself, and said—** I have been blind, but now I 
see it all! Hertzberg has an agency in this. I perceive the foot of the 
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dragon—the cunning of the serpent. Your course is plain. He must 
confess, or you are ruined.” 

“fT understand you; [ must call him out. I willdo so. If he does 
not clear me {rom the imputation, we cannot both live. I will fight him 
with pistols.” 

** Quite right. You must do this, or leave the University.” 

“In my own country, a bluw with the hand or fist is the greatest in- 
sult that can be given a man. If the aggressor is slain, the disgrace still 
lives. Henceforth he cannot escape the odium that attaches itself to his 
name. It had been reported that had received a blow, and the weight 
of the foul dishonor rested heavily upon me. It devolved upon me to 
prove the assertion false, or leave the country forever; or if I preferred 
it, Commit suicide, which in such cases, has in some instances been re- 
sorted to. 

Regnor commenced investigating the’ matter. The falsehood was fi- 
nally traced to Hertzberg. I challenged him on pistols. He received 
the defiance with some trepidation. He had never fought with these 
weapons. As my arm was still in a sling, and had not yet regained its 
strength, he would have but little to fear from a contest with swords; 
but pistols were a different affair. ‘They were attended with more dan- 
ger, most frequently death. At heart I believed hima coward. ‘The 
sequel will show how near [ was to the truth. 

Lhe night previous was spent in writing to my father and sister, also 
my old tutor, and arranging my earthly aflairs. 1 could not have slept 
had I been disposed to try. \.y thoughts dwelt upon the infamy thrown 
upon me—the insult crowded into my face. I longed for the hour to ar- 
rive which should bring me in deadly feud with my calumniator,—leave 
my name unsullied, or witness my death. Lover never sighed for the 
hour of meeting with his mistress, as I for that. It came at last, though 
wished for long. | was early at the place of blood. Hertzberg camea 
few minutes later. His step was less defiant than usual, There was 
more hesitation in his manner. His quarrel was not just. 

The mode of fighting with pistols in Germany is peculiar. A line is 
drawn upon the ground, and the principals take their places at a certain 
distance therefrom. Ata given signal they advance toward each ether, 
and fire at discretion. If one of the parties fires first, and misses his ad- 
versary, he is required to advance to the line, when his opponent may 
walk up to him deliberately, and shoot him dead, which he usually does. 
Tere is something terribly savage in this manner of duelling under or- 
dinary circumstances; but as my feelings were at that period, it was 
mere child’s play. My honor was at stake, and what could weigh with 
that? 

All was ready for the fight; the line made, the ground paced. The 
distance was twelve paces. ‘lhe pistols were put into our hands by the 
seconds. Hertzberg was no longer the swaggering ruffian of the day 
before. His manner was changed. He was more like a convict going 
to execution. As for myself, | smiled when I took the precious weapon 
which was to vindicate my honor. The signal was given to advance 
and fire. Au ashy paleness overspread thé features of Hertzberg. He 
came forward with faltering step, and fired. His ball severed a lock of 
lair from my temples. His hand dropped nerveless to his side. 

** Advance to the line!” I shouted hoarsely. 

He looked imploringly at those about him. He read no sympathy in 
their eyes, knew he had nothing to hope. He groaned in his agony, 
and came reeling on like a drukeu man. 

I looked sternly on. IT approached to within two feet of him, and 
slowly, very slowly, raised my weapon to his breast. I knew that each 
second of that time was fraught with inexpressible misery. 
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There was a pause. I heard the heart of the villian beat against the 
muzzle of my weapon like earth falling upon acoffin, Gasping for 
breath, he fell upun his knees, and held up his hands for the mercy he 
had never given. 

I placed the pistol to his forehead. 

*‘ Spare me?” he shrieked, ‘and [ will confess my falsehood, and 
free you from its curse.” 

* Do so!” I shouted in his ear. 

Turning to my second, I made asign. He drew a paper from his 
bosom, and read aloud. ‘The document cleared me from the foul asper- 
sions that had been cast upon me. 

*¢ Sign this,” I said, when the second had finished. 

He did so with a trembling hand. 

I put the precious paper in my pocket, and then with my clenched 
hand struck him in the face! 

“Take the deep disgrace you had intended for me. Your home is no 
longer in Germany.” 

Springing to his feet, he rushed away like a maniac. He was dis- 
honored forever. 

The students gazed upon me almost with terror. ‘Turning, they left 
without a word. I had taken a fearful revenge. 

The same day the recantation of Hertzberg was published with his 
name attached. My honor was re-established. ‘That night there was 
a meeting of the Landmannschaften, to congratulate me on my good 
fortune, and apologize for their hastiness. Instead of being shunned, 
my society was now courted. 

Hertzberg was seen no more at the University. 


(To be continued.) 





(ORIGINAL.) 
Song of the Prisoners’ Children. 


(From an unpublished juvenile Opera, called the “ Crowning of Charity,” written {or Fix - 
ral and Reform Festivals.) 


BY DAY K. LEE. 


Atr—“ Over the Mountains.” 


ALL BUT ONE VOICE. WELL may we crown her with flowers to-day ! 
We had dear fathers who once had done well, 
But, they were found from their virtue astray, 
And, were locked up in a lone prison cell. 
Then came this gentle one, merciful Charity, 
Melted their hearts into virtue again, 
Led to their dungeon kind friends of humanity, 
Taught them and blest, till the tears flowed like rain, 


Ist. VOICE. Father was prisoned becanse he was poor ; 
2d. voicg. Father was prisoned because he stole goods ; 
3d. VOICE. My father took a warm loaf from a door ; 
4th. VoIcEe. My father murdered a man in the woods. 
ALL. But, to their dungeon came merciful Charity, 


Melted their hearts into virtue again ; 
Pledged them to purity, God and humanity, 
Set them all free, and exalted her reign. 
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ARTICLE CIIl. 


Letter of a Convict in the Eastern Penitentiary. 


December, 12th, 1848. 

My Dear Brorner: 

«The long wished for time has come at last.”?> The six months has 
now expired, and | have now the privilege of answering your letter. 
It was received on the fourth of the same month it was dated with a 
most hearty welcome. You say you will try to get an order to see me, 
I think that will be impossible, for it was a great privilege that father 
got to visitme. This place is not like that miserably ruled prison in 
Moyamensing; there you could get to see me almost every day I was 
there, but here there are only five Inspectors, and they are very partic- 
ular in giving orders; I never expect tosee you until [ can breathe the 
free air of Liberty, and then I can look upon you with more happiness. 
Dear—lI don’t think any of you can render me any service now, and it 
would be folly for me to think of getting out of this plaee until the ex- 
piration of my sentence; in fact | have no hope for any thing of the 
kind, my dependence lies altogether on the surest process, and that is 
time; it only takes a little patience to wait for the accomplishment of 
its work. You would be surprised if you could only see me; I look like a 
regular Robinson Crusoe, and am as happy in here as I could wish to 
be, and my trade | am making great progress with. I can now make a 
tolerable good shoe, and the improvement of my mind I will leave you 
to judge, if you can obtain the Jast letter 1 wrote to sister from the other 
prison, you will see the difference very soon, and that will convince you 
that it is not neglected; my mind is the main point at which [am aim- 
ing. ‘This imprisonment will be the most useful spent time of all my 
life so far, and | assure that I shall try to improve by it whenever the 
opportunity offers itself. 

And when I get liberated, instead of wasting my evenings with En- 
gine Companies, I will attend some useful lecture at the Franklin Insti- 
tute, or in reading books that will put some knowledge in this numb- 
skull of mine. My eyes are now open, and I see the disgrace of being 
ignorant. I will always loak upon this imprisonment as the greatest 
benefit l ever had, and wheu that happy time arrives that I can be able 
to call myself worthy of my relations, then I will look back upon these 
walls, and thank God that | ever inhabited them. This suffering as you 
call it will be for the best, that I am certain of, but rest assured, there is 
no suffering with me, I take every thing calmly and happy, and rejoice 
that God has taken so much notice of me, as to check me upon a career 
that would have been my ruin by this time, and put me where | can re 
flect upon the past and Jay foundation for the future. 

You say uncle is well disposed towards me; I am glad to hear it, and 
I hope the same as he does; ‘“‘{ am young yet,” and [ thank God I see 
my folly at so young an age. What is there to hinder me from not only 
gaining his regard, but the regard of all that know me? Nothing! 
And I shall try to do so with all my power, and those hearts that have 
been almost broken by my heedlessness will heave for joy when they 
see what a difference this will make upon me. 

And now dear—I have answered your letter, I will tell you how I am 
situated and how [ pass my time. 

N. 8, VOL. I. NO. VII.—0O. 8. VOL. IV. NO. XLII, 26 
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In the first place, 1 am blessed with kind and obliging superiors. ‘The 
spot of ground that I occuy in this vast globe measures about $2 by 71-2 
feet, including my yard, which is the same size as my cell; the cells 
here are rather higher, narrower, and a little longer than those in the 
other prison. [am a good deal better situated here than | was down 
there. 

I have a very good straw hed and bunk, with plenty of clean sheets 
and coverlids; likewise a cupboard, table and necessities; my stove 1s 
an iron pipe heated with hot water. ‘There are two wooden and two 
iron doors, and a sky-light to my cell. [can see nothing but the sky 
from my eell and yard. Now, for Time, if I tell you the progress of 
one day, it will suffice for the whole time I have been here, for one day 
goes past the same way as another: I generally rise in the morning about 
7 o’clock, and the first thing is my duty to God; I then clear up my 
cell, and against that time the breakfast comes, which is as much coffee 
as I can drink, (not rye and molasses as I had down there, but coffee,) 
and a loaf of wheat bread, or more, if I wish it; after | have done my 
humble meal, I read a chapter in that Bible, which was once the posses- 
sion of our immortal Mother, and is the gift of a dear sister, and then 
to work till the hour for exercising in the yard—that hour I pass alto- 
gether in exercising; when that is up, I jump to work again and work 
till dinner time, which comes about half-past 11 o’clock; sometimes we 
have beef and soup, sometimes mutton and soup; on Sundays, Indian 
puddings and potatoes, and on other days bean soup and pork, and 
sometimes we get vegetables, such as beets, carrots and tomatoes; we 
had even peaches when they were in season. After dinner, I spend an 
hour in working arithmetic, (lam determined to master that book while 
Iam here) and then to work again till supper, which is a pan full of 
tea, and get my candle lit. After supper | read another chapter in my 
Bible, and then to work again till stopping offtime. I spend in the 
evenings, also some time for the improvement of my mind. ‘There is 
a bell rings at half-past 8 for stopping work, and another one at 9 for 
extinguishing the light. I then take a walk in my cell, offer up my 
prayers to God, think on all that are dear to me, and sleep under the 
roof of a prison as sweet as a King in his castle can sleep. And now, 
dear—I must finish, by begging you to remember me to all those who 
are interested in my welfare, and especially to ,» her Mother, and 
Mrs, S———-; I shall never forget th» sympathy they showed for me. 
For me, kiss that angelic sister, and give my love to ———, Father and 
the rest of those dear people, and tell ——— to write to me. 

I now wish you a long farewell, and beg you to remember dear 

Your unworthy brother, _——. 

P.S. As I have a little space left, 1 must, dear -——, before I 
close, add a few words to good Grandmother, which I wish you to de- 
liver to her. 

My Beloved Grandmother :—\ learned from the Warden, that you 
had been to see me, I have a great desire to see you, and | beg you to 
forgive me for all the grief and sorrow with which I have repaid all 
your love and kindness towards me. My heart aches to think that you, 
in your old age, have to come to a prison-house and look there for one 
of your Grandchildren. But, dear Grandmother, I am confident it 1s 
fot the best. Ihave good reason to thank God for his chastisement, 
and feel tnat this evil will bring forth good. I know, though | have not 
seen you, that you have forgiven me, and I promise you, that you shall 

have no cause of sorrow on my account again. Not a morning or a 


night comes, that I do not think about you and pray for you; and I know 
that yon do the same for me. 
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_Farewell, dear Grandmother, farewell! I shall hereafter be your obe- 
pient and dutiful GRANDSON. 


** My mother’s voice—my mother’s voice, 
How sweet, how plaintive on my ear; 
How glowed my swelling heart with joy, 
Those soft, those dulcet notes to hear! 


“* T never heard a rural song, 
That filled my soul with silent joy, 

Like those sweet strains she would prolong, 
When I was her dear, prattling boy. 


“Ah! then Iloved my Mother— 
And oh! I love her memory still ; 
For fancy pours into my ear 
That voice, which swells my life-bloods rills 


“Oh! sacred be that anthem sweot, 

And voice that breathed to numbers given ; 
Oh! may I ever hope to meet, 

And hear my Mother’s vuice in Heaven.” 





(ORIGINAL.) 
The Captive’s Tear, 


BY T. W. STRATTON. 


Diy fell the shades of evening 


Quickly too, the thought came flying 
In the captive’s lonely cell ; 


5 Throngh his wan and feeble frame ; 
) Searcely objects near revealing— ; Of a sister’s love undying, 
Objects thut he loved so well ; And a gentle brother’s name : 
But a deeper shade was passing Recollection fond, presented 
O’er his brow and in his heart ; $ Hours of pleasure free from care ; 
As would mem’ry o’er him flashing, : And he bitterly repented 
Scene of “‘ long ago” impart. 2 Of the crime that brought him there. 


Brightly was that mem’ry tracing 
Years of pleasure long since fled ; 
As he his lone cell was pacin 
With a slow and measured tread : 
Fondly on his vision dawning, 
Scenes of gladness met his view ; 
As in gentle youth’s bright morning, 
Merrily the hours flew. 


And the NAME that once delighted 
Him, in youth's bright sunny hour ; 
Came upon his spirit, blighted 
By the world’s ungracious power : 
Like a spell—again it bound him, 
Asin days long since had flown ; 
And affection breathed around him, 
Joys, to him so long unknown. 


Quickly o’er his mind came stealing 
Thoughts of home—of loved ones there ; 
When by his fond mother kneeling, 
Soft she breathed for him a prayer ; 


Yes! that torm so fairy, sprightly, 
Passed before his vision then ; 
And he wished his lot so brightly, 

Even thus might be again: 


ARAARAAARRA PAPAL ALE EIDE APE 


: And a kind old father bending But th’ unworthy deed that blindly 
i Lowly o’er his wayward son ; Led him to the felon’s cell ; 
‘ Blessings with her tears were blending— Lured him from the smile that kindly 





Aud the captive wept—undone. Beamed on him when all was well. 


And, though many years of sadness. 
Captive in that prison drear ; 
Yet a passing ray of gladness, 
Sometimes would his spirit cheer : 
And the light of joyous hours, 

; Once his free and happy lot ; 
Crowned his dreary path with flowers, 
That could never be forgot. 

Boston, 1849. 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 





SEAWEED. 


WueEn descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 
Laden with seaweed from the rocks ; 


From Bermuda's reefs; from edges 
Of sudden ledges, 

In some far-off bright Azore ; 

From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver-dashing 

Surges of San Salvador; 


From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 

And from the wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 

On the desulate, rainy seas ;— 





Ever drifling, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 


a) Currents of the restless main ; 
‘a Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 
a) | Of sandy beaches, 

mn Allhave found repose again. 





So when the storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 
Of the poet’s soul, ere long 
From each cave and rocky fastness, 
In its vastness, 
Floats some fragment of a song: 


From the far-off isles enchanted, 
Heaven has planted 

With the golden fruit of Truth, 

From the flashing surf, whose vision 
Gleams Elysian 

In the tropic clime of Youth ; 


From the strong Will, and the Endeavor 
That forever 

Wrestless with the tides of Fate; 

From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered, 
Tempest-shattered, 

Floating waste and desolate ;— 





Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart ; 
Till at length in books recorded, 
They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart. 











(ORIGINAL.) 
ARTICLE CIV. 
A Reminiscence. 


BY AMICA, 





THERE once resided in the town of , 8 woman of great mental 
power, but of exceedingly eccentric habits. She was much given to 
reverie, but would occasionally break forth into the most impassioned 
eloquence, though no listener were near. She was very obliging, and 
would sometimes throw herself into this state fomthe amusement of her 
young friends, who were never so happy as when in her presence. I 

‘will not say that there was any design or preparation in her seeming 
* spontaneity, but certain itis that she would often make the most appro- 
priate remarks without appearing to have an idea of addressing partic- 
ular individuals. 

One day a large company having assembied our friend was invited to 
exercise her special gift; she declined at first, but at last yielded to their 
entreaties, and commenced as follows:— 

* Mankind is an instrument which should be attuned to nature and 
the great‘ lam.’ There should be skilful musicians who could wind all 
the various keys till there was no more dissonance, but a perfect chord. 

How beautiful at eve to stand in the midst quence wood, and looking 
up to the stars catch the echo of their celestial music; then gazing far 
off to the distant ocean behold the waves gently undulating in peaceful 
harmony; and again, turning to the trees, their foliage scarcely nodding 
to the evening zephyr, feel a holy calm steal into the soul which antici- 
pates the bliss of heaven. 

‘* Heaven!” she exclaimed, and the word appeared to vibrate through 
her whole frame, gilding it with a halo of unearthly brilliancy, ‘* what 
is heaven? but a state worth as much to-day as to-morrow. Why put 
off the time and place? It may be here and now. Why pine away in 
this world, sighing for another? Why throw from us the celestial buds 
which shoot up in our path, saying, there is no joy or comfort here be- 
low? Why not enjoy the golden sun, lighting up hill and dale, and 
bidding all nature rejoice, not turn frowningly away and with the teles- 
cope strive to descry a murky cloud which even should it come, might 
pass by harming no one. Why drop the ripe and luscious fruit lest a 
worm lay concealed in its inmost core? Why walk with fear over the 
verdant plain, lest a snake coiled in the grass, emit its venom upon us? 
Why look with fear and trembling at the phenomena of nature, when 
the Great Architect presides at the helm, and guides each planet in its 
course? Why distrust the Father who can and does, embosom the uni- 
verse? Why call this habitation of man a scene of woe, a charnel 
house? Is it not fair to look upon? Is there no beauty nor grandeur 
in the scene? Is there no melody in the rolling surge, the whispering 
gale or the native chorus of birds? Are there notsublimity and healing 
power in thunder, lightning and the tempest’s roar? nay more, in those 
convulsions of the earth which shake it to its centre? Rather is not 
creation rife with life and bliss? Is there not joy among the lowing 
herd and the sporting dog? Is there no plenty? is there not always 
enough in the world for every creature that is born into it? 

26* 
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** Heaven!” she again reiterated, with increased enthusiasm, ‘‘ why 
may it not be in this our primeval being? ‘True we are subject to innu- 
merable trials; to afflictions which bow us to the earth; but may not the 
spirit rise above them all, and stand forth in purity? It might be so;— 
it well be so, when man and woman are true to one another. Then we 
shall have a foretaste of heavenly joy though not in its richest fulness. 

Again she turned upon her heel, and bent her ear as if to detect some 
delicate sound; then drawing herself up, a frown darkened her brow, 
and a sigh escaped her lips. ‘* Alas! alas!” she almost sobbed, ‘‘ when 
will men and women be true? Their intercourse is too often a tissue of 
deceits, a web of complicated falsehoods. Each wishes to appear per- 
fect in the other’s eyes, but the idea of being so, rarely enters into their 
conception. ‘The most fiery temper, the most grovelling passions, and 
unholy ends are concealed, only to fall with more tremendous force 
when the curtain shall drop which screened them from view. 

How often does woman look upon her chosen friend as an imperson- 
ation of all that is exéellent; believing herself unworthy of an object 
80 pure, possessing so many divine attributes; and yet when that fatal 
word has passed which binds her to him forever, and the mask falls, the 
devouring wolf is recognised, and she knows that the law and her own 
short-sightedness have made her his prey. 

Dark shades have no sex. How often does woman stand before man 
in all the a of her nature, bearing an impress of angelic exis- 
tence, soothing his cares, cllasing away his tears, sustaining him under 
heavy trials, becoming a foster-guardian to his motherless babes, and 
when she has won him by those persuasive arts, and heads his table as 
the mistress of his household, throw aside that assumed garb, drives his 
children from their father’s dwelling, and plays the part of a merciless 
tyrant. 

How blind we are to our best interests. Why pretend to be a dia- 
mond, when we are only broken glass? Why add rouge, tresses, and 
cork to our persons, thus feigning to be vigorous and healthful when 
=— has fastened itself about us, and death stands ready to smite us 

own. 

If there were true affection, could such be done? Would men pass 
for Counts and women for angels, when one is a pauper and the other a 
vixen, and both traitors to their kind? There never can be Joyal mar- 
riages while such games are practised. FE.ach sheuld present his or her 
own face, and not a painted case. If there is any one thing more la- 
mentable than another, it is that total disgust which follows deception. 
Fortune may smile upon us; luxuries and lands may be heaped upon 
us; but there is nothing which can atone for the lacerated, wounded, 
and dec«ived heart. If the two have been base, then bickering and con- 
tention is their portion; but if one be true, and the other false, then 
heart-breaking, despair, and premature death are the natural fruits.” 

At this our friend stopped; whether it was that memory brought back 
visions too painful to bear, or whether in that eager crowd she espied 
many whose steps were leading to destruction, I know not; but a voice 
from Heaven, crying, ‘“‘ Repent, repent,”’ coulil not be more impressive 
than was her searching gaze as it cast itself upon each one of those 
there congregated. Certain it is, that whatsoever may befall us, we can 
never forget the solemn remembrance of that bour, which must ever 
stand out as a warning light to those approaching a dangerous coast. 

















ARTICLE CV. 


SELECT POEM, 


BY REV. 8S. G. BULFINCH. 


EFFECTS OF IMPRISONMENT ON TASSO. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Wo for this, 

Onr frail mortality, that aught so brght; 
Bo almost burthened with excess of bliss, 

As the rich hour which back to Summer’s light 
Calls the worn captive, with the gentle kiss 

Of winds and gush of waters, and the sight 
Of the green earth, must so be bought with years 
Of the heart’s fever, parching up its tears ; 





And feeding a slow fire on all its powers, 
Until the boon for which we gasp in vain 
If hardly won at length, too late made ours 
When the soul’s wing is broken, comes likes rain 
Withheld till evening, on the stately flowers 
Which withered in the noontide, ne’er again 
To lift their heads in glory. Sodoth Earth 
Breathe on her gifts, and melt away their worth. 


The sailor dies in sight of that green shore, 

Whose fields, in slumbering beauty, seemed to lie 
On the deep’s foam, amidst its hollow roar 

Called up to sunlight by his fantasy— 
And, when the shining desert-mists that wore 

The lake's bright semblance, have been all pass’d by, 
The pilgrim sinks beside the fountain wave , 
Which flashes from from its rock, too late to save. 


Or if we live, if that too dearly bought 
And made too precious by long hopes and fears, 
Remains our own—love, darkened and overwrought 
By memory of privation, love which wears 
And casts o’er life a troubled hue of thought, 
Becomes the shadow of our closing years, 
Making it almost misery to possess 
Aught, watched with such unquiet tenderness. 


Such unto him, the bard, the worn and wild, 
And sick with hope deferred. from whom the sky 
With all its clouds in burning glory piled, 
Had been shut ont by long captivity,— 
Such freedom was to Tasso.—As a child 
Is to the mother, whose foreboding eye 
In its too radiant glance, from day to day, 
Reads that which calls the brightest first away. 


And he became a wanderer—in whose breast 

Wild fear, which e’en when every sense doth sleep, 
Clings to the burning heart, a wakeful guest, 

Sat brooding as n spirit, raised to keep 
Ite gloomy vigil of intense unrest 

O’er treasures, burthening life, and buried deep 
In cavern-tomb, and sought, through shades and stealth, 
By some pale mortal, trembling at his wealth. 
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Peace. 


But wo for those who trample o’er a mind! 
A deathless thing.—They know not what they do 
Or what they deal with! Man perchance may bin 
The flower his step hath bruised; or light anew 
The torch he quenched; or to music wind 

Again the lyre-string from his touch that flew— 
But forthe soul! Oh! tremble, and beware 
To lay rude hands upon God’s mysteries there! 


For blindness wraps that world—our touch may turn 
Some balance, fearfully and darkly hung, 

Or put out some bright spark, whose ray should burn 
To point the way a thousand rocks among, 

Or break some subtle chain, which none discern, 
Though binding down the terrible, the strong. 

The o’ersweeping passions, which to loose on life 

Is to set free the elements for strife. 


Who then to power and glory shall restore 
That which our evil rashness hath undone ? 
Who unto mystic harmony once more 
Attnne those viewless chords? There is but One! 
He that through dust the streams of life can pour, 
The Mighty and the Merciful alone ! 
—Yet ofi his paths have midnight for their shade— 
He leaves to man the ruin man hath made! 





(ORIGINAL., 
Peace. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


“Peace! On, Peace!” from hall and prison, 
This is the unceasing prayer 
Rising through the world’s commotion, 
Like a dove through stormy air— 
Rising from the City, Village, 
Rising from the Church’s choir, 
Evermore the golden burden 
Of the Poet’s truest lyre. 


We have struggled long with demons: 
Still through every troubled soul 

Sound their dark discordant voices 
Like a tempest’s cloudy roll. 

Eve nor midnight peace can bring us— 
Still the Evil spirits sweep 

Close behind our angel-visions 
In the Holy Land of sleep. 


Vainly ladders stretch to Heaven ; 
Vainly seraphs there repeat 

* Ye are heirs of rest and glory !°— 
Demons drive us from the feet, 

Ever fighting, fighting ever, 
Vainly sighing for repose— 

Life is but a battle-anthem 
Sounding to the solemn close : 


Sounding over all the millions; 
Yet our prayer can never cease— 
* Thou that prayed within the garden 
That the cup might leave thee also,— 
Thou that conquered— Grant us peace !” 
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ARTICLE CVI. 


Notes by the Way--No, IV. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
THE OFFICER AND THE BURGLAR. 


Tue following was related to us by the officer who apprehended the 
criminal. It is a most extraordinary case. A desperate burglar had de- 
termined that no one should apprehend him. Several officers had at- 
tempted, but failed. Every night the house of the criminal was sur- 
rounded by a crowd, but he with his double-barrelled gun kept them all 
at bay. In this state of things the friend who gave me the anecdote, 
said he was called on as an officer to secure the man. He was promis- 
ed assistance; but he said he would go alone; that he could do the work 
if they would let him pursue his own way. He accordingly went and 
first saw the wife of the criminal. He informed her that it was useless 
for her husband to hold out, that it would be better for all parties to al- 
low the arrest. She saw the justice of the plea. And she soon led the 
officer to the very room where her husband had been so carefully secret- 
ed. It wasina miserable garret. ‘The night was dark. She led him 
along, and on arriving at the place, exclaimed, “the Sheriff is after 
you,” and then blew out the light. Judge of the scene. There in 
darkness the officer was left with an armed and desperate man some- 
where in the room, he knew not where. Most terrible threatnings were 
heard from the culprit. ‘The officer paid no attention to them, but 
simply and coolly said, ‘‘ where are you?” ‘Shall I fall over any- 
thing?” At last he found him on a wretched bed with his loaded gun 
by his side. He coolly, yet firmly remonstrated with the man, and told 
him it was all in vain for him to attempt to elude the arm of justice. 
** Well,” said the man, ‘I suppose you have come to apprehend me.” 
** Perhaps I shall,” said the officer very coolly, ‘‘ you see how it is; you 
had better give up; | have seen your wife, and she thinks so too.” 
Soon the man became quiet, and submitted to the officer, and both left 
the garret, and returned to the family. The whole matter was talked 
over with the husband, and soon he was ready to goto prison. The 
wife wept over the fate of her husband, and the officer himself felt 
deeply affected at the scene. He started with the prisoner, but turning 
back suddenly, he said to him, ** Now would you not like to remain at 
home to-night with your family?” That [ should,” replied the pris- 
oner, brightening up at the unexpected proposal. ‘* Should you not 
like to have your husband remain one more night with you?” said the 
humane officer to the wife. ‘‘ Oh! yes, I should be delighted if he could 
only remain till morning,” exclaimed the fond wife. ‘* Well,” said the 
officer, ‘1 will tell you what [ will do. [will allow him to remain 
provided he will pledge his honor to come to the jail in the mornin 
and wake me up early.”” ‘The man gave his word, and the officer left 
the family without any guard whatever. In the morning, the prisoner, 
true to his word, went to the jail, waked up the keeper early, and gave 
himself up to his custody. He was tried. The crime was biting off a 
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man’s thumb. The result of the trial I have forgotten, but I believe 
the man was subsequently sent home to his family. Here is a most re- 
markable instance of self-possession, firmness and moral power. I had 
the anecdote from Mr. N. H. Morgan, the jail keeper of Hartford, who 
was the officer who performed this wonderful act of apprehending a 
man by the force of moral power. 


INTERVIEWS WITH PRISONERS, 


While in Hartford Jail, we delivered an Address to the Prisoners, 
and then conversed with several; a privilege not always allowed by the 


keepers of prisons generaily. We shall simply give the accounts in a 
rough form. 


I. An old man came up with his grey hairs. 
** Have you been in prison before?” . 
és No.” 

** What is your education?” 

*¢ Pretty fair.*’ 

** What is your religion?” 

*€ Catholic.” 

* What is your crime?” 

** Stealing.” 

** Were you ever married?” 

ce No.” 


If, Another prisoner came forward, very young. 
** What is your age?” 

** Only seventeen.” 

*¢ Is this your first offence?” 

*“ Ves.” 

‘What is your religion?” 

‘© Orthodox. My parents are church members.”’ 
‘** Is not a vicious life a hard one to lead?” 

“¢ Yes, it is so indeed.” 

“Do you realize your crime?” 

**T am afraid I do not.” 


III. A middle-aged man next came to me. 
‘© Where are you from?” 

“* Medway.” 

*¢ What is your religion?” 

“ Methodist.” 

‘¢ What is your age?” 

“¢ Thirty-five.” 

*¢ Have you been in prison before?” 
“Yes, in Weathersfield five years.” 
‘¢ Have you any parents living?” 

‘© Yes, a father in Williamsburgh.” 
‘© Have you had any education?” 

“© Very little.” 

*¢ What is the cause of your crime?” 
‘* Intemperance.” 


IV. Another came up to converse. 

‘¢ Have you any parents living?” 

‘*T suppose I have.” 

‘¢ Did you ever attend Sunday School ?* 
ss Yes,” 

‘¢ Where have you lived?” 

‘¢ Colebrook, Ct.” 
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INTERVIEW WITH MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


The residence of this highly distinguished writer is in Hartford. In 
passing through we have generally made a short visit. She takesa deep 
interest in every moral subject, particularly in the Prison Reform. She 
has, herself, visited the gloomy cell, and spoke a kind word to the 
guilty. At Weathersfield there has been confined for some years, a 
Spaniard, who has, except at slight intervals, been a maniac. He can- 
not be received at the ‘* Retreat,” an institution for the insane. He re- 
mains, therefore in his narrow cell, muttering his gibberish to every 
passer-by. He once become so rational that he was let out in the prison 
yard. He was discovered to be a man cf fine education, speaking dif- 
ferent languages. In this unfortunate individual this eminent lady takes 
the deepest interest. 

Mrs. Sigourney related an anecdote of Capt. Pillsbury formerly of 
Connecticut State Prison. Wishing. at one time to cross a river, he took 
eight convicts into his boat to row him over! Such was the effect on 
them that not one dared to make a revolt. 

Mrs. Sigourney promised a Christmas Hymn that she wrote for the 


State Prison, which we hope to publish, for it seems that that day is ob- 
served in the prison. 


THE MANIAC AND THE INFANT. 


The following anecdote was related to us by the keeper of the prison 
where the maniac was confined, He had been brought there ina most 
desperate state. He had long before been confined in a cell where for 
months no one dared to enter. Several stout men at last brought him 
to Hartford county prison. Ina few days the keeper determined to use 
his utmost skill to subdue him. He adopted the following expedient: 

He told his little child who was then scarcely strong enough to walk, 
to go to the cell, and knowing she would have no fear, to offer the in- 
sane man anapple. Day after day, the child went to the cell, and call- 
ing the man by name, said, “ Sir, take an apple, take an epple, Sir.” 
The maniac turned away ina rage. She continued the practice, and in 
her mild, soft voice, again and again urged the distracted man to accept 
her little gift. He seemed inexorable. Still she entreated. His eye 
could not be caught; for little can be accomplished with any man until 
the eye is secured. One day the little child stood at the iron grating 
with the apple in her hand, saying, ‘* Come Mr. , now accept of 
my apple. Do take it from my hand.” Her mild, soft, persuasive 
tones at Jast touched a tender chord in tbat distracted soul. It vibrated 
to the gentle sound of the infant voice. Light broke in upon that dark- 
ened mind. Gradually, as the flower yields to the beams of the rising 
sun, and throws open its petals to its refreshing influences; so did the 
soul of this maniac open to the sweet influences of this infant. He 
looked upon her; she on him, and, reaching out his hand, quietly took 
the little token of affection, and ate the apple in her presence. Gradu- 
ally she subdued him. The keeper, delighted with the experiment, at 
last took him out one day, letting the little child !ead him, to one of the 
offices in the city, and he was introduced as Mr. ———. Said the men, 
** Is this man any relation to that Mr. , Whom you bave confined 
asamaniac?’, ‘Oh! yes,” said the keeper, ‘he is a very near rela- 
tion,” delighted with the innocent deception he was practicing, “ he is 
very nearly related, he is the man himself!”? Had it thundered that mo- 
ment, the men would not have been more surprised, and they were 
about rushing into the street. ‘The keeper assured them there was not 
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the least danger. After a short conversation, the restored man, with the 
keeper and the child returned back to the prison. Here was a most 
wonderful instance of the power of love. The man, we believe, was 
subsequently restored to society. 


No. V. 
BRIDGEPORT, 


Here we spent a Sabbath, and gained some new friends to the cause. 
Dr. Jewett was here, delivering a series of Lectures on ‘Temperance. 
While here, we were kindly invited, with Dr. Jewett, to make our home 
at the splendid mansion of Mr. P. T. Barnum, the Proprietor of the 
American Museum, New York. He has erected a country seat, which 
for elegance and taste is not probably exceeded in this country. It 
would be utterly impossible to give an adequate idea of the plan or of 
the furniture and plate. He kindly loaned us the elegant engraving 
with which this number is adorned. He calls it IRanistaNn, an Orien- 
tal Viila, which signifies in Persian, Iran for Eastern country, and Stan, 
for place. His motto is, Love God and be Merry. ‘This is to be upon 
his coach. Some one objected to the apparent want of reverence. He 
learned, however, accidentally, that a very distinguished clergyman 
abroad actually adopted a line somewhat analogous, Fear God and be 
Merry. ‘The constrast was certainly far more striking. ‘Taken in the 
proper sense, we see no objection to either. He who really loves God 
will be merry. But we have no room here for a sermon. 

The cost of house, land, furniture, &e., was about $150,000. His 
Library is in the Chinese style. Marble statuary everywhere adorns the 
splendid drawing-rooms. One beautiful image was a copy of Joan of 
Are, the original, was by the fair hand of the daughter of Louis Phillippe. 
His study is hung with satin damask. The drawing rooms are richly set 
off with gilt and fresco ceilings, On the walls is rich paper represent- 
ing the four seasons. Conservatories are connected with the house; 
also splendid marble baths to each chamber. 

The plate consists of a harlequin Dessert set of Severes China. It is 
gold and silver, and formerly belonged to a Russian nobleman, deceased 
at Paris, whose name was Prince ‘lieffkani. The owner had put his 
coat of arms and initials on each piece, and as good luck would have 
it, our friend Barnum had but to add a B and all wasright! In addition 
is a fine gallery of paintings. Here lives our friend in fine style, now 
devoting his wealth te the noblest objects; that of relievjng the poor; 
promoting Temperance, Prison-Reform, &c. His mansion with all its 
variety of conveniences is open to the Reformer. We remained there 
about two days, but such was the variety of furniture, and so numerous 
were the paintings, the statuary, Chinese figures, &c., that we obtained 
but a faint idea of the richness and splendor of this tasteful mansion. 
For one table alone, our friend had been offered $6000. It is inlaid 
with silver and tortoise; the art is now lost! 

When lighted in the evening, its marble and metal® every where flash- 
es back the day witha splendor far exceeding even the imagined palaces 
of the east. Looking at it from a little distance, it glitters Jike a succes- 
sion of diadems, with its porticoes and colonnades. But the crowning 
splendor of all is the grand dome ninety feet high, with every variety of 
stained glass. It will seat about forty-five persons. Here you obtain a 
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fine view of the Sound. We were very hospitably entertained while 
here, and happening to have the company of our friend, Dr. Jewett, 
we felt for a moment, relieved of our weary cares. On leaving we 
were kindly invited to come again. Of course, we could not refuse. 
Taking leave of mine host and the Temperance Lecturer, we remarked 
‘that Reformers did not often fare so well.” ‘*Oh! no,” said the 
Doctor, ‘‘ but then they find an Oasis sometimes.” 

We must not forget our kind friend, Rev. Moses Ballou, who opened 
his pulpit to us, om endeavored to add also to our comfort while at his 
house. We also made an acquaintance here of great value; we allude 
to Madame Van Pallanen, a Dutch lady who is deeply interested in ev- 
ery good cause. She is a strong Unitarian, and subscribes for twenty 
copies of the Christian Inquirer of New York! A few such patrons 
and the Press would soon prosper. We had a long interview with her. 
She is very interesting; she has the greatest reverence for Dr. Chan- 
ning, Henry Ware, and others who have contributed by their writing to 
the improvement of the community. She helped us by a small donation. 
She told us her plan. At one time she actually thought of building a 
church herself, and had the plan drawn up. In short, a more devoted 
woman we have seldom ever found. We left here for New York. 


NEW YORK. 


We made a short visit here. We visited the Home of the Friend- 
less, and found a fine building. ‘The institution we should judge was 
well regulated. The object is to provide for Children. 

We have no room now for extended remarks. As we have the prom- 


ise of the engraving of the Institution, we prefer leaving the subject for 
another number. 


FEMALE DEPARTMENT OF THE FRISON ASSOCIATION, 


There is a home established for Female Discharged Convicts in New 
York. We believe it is doing much good. Instead of giving any ac- 
count of the meeting from our own pen, we prefer the following :— 


The annual meeting of the Female Department of the Prison Association was 
held at the Home, 191 Tenth-avenue, on Friday noon. Mr. I. T. Hopper pre- 
sided. ‘I'he meeting was opened by the reading of the Scriptures, the President 
officiating. After which, the report of the Society for the last year was read and 
approved. ‘The following are the officers for the present year: Miss C. M. Sedg- 
wick, First Directress; Sarah Doremus, Second Directress; Anna J. F. Hitch, 
Treasurer; Caroline M. Kirkland, Cor. Sec., and Anna Curtis, Rec. Sec. The 
President proceeded to make a few introductory remarks with regard to the pros- 
pects of the Home. He said tnat by the endeavors of its members and the contri- 
butions received through them, the sphere of its usefulness had become more ex- 
tended. They were enabled to rescue from the ways of vice many who would 
otherwise have been completely lost to virtue. $4,000, he said, had been ex- 
pended in works of charity toward the poor female convict. Many have been re- 
claimed, and returning to honest industry, have been restored to society. About 
500 females have been relieved; a very considerable number of the inmates of this 
establishment have been provided with situations, and it is a great satisfaction to us 
te know that those who have received shelter within the Home have invariably con- 
ducted themselves well. One of this number, who had been an inhabitant of 
Blaekwell’s Island for thirteen years, has been sent to her children at New Or- 
leans, where she at present resides. The speaker related several other instances 
of a similar kind, proving the efficacy of such societies. With these results before 
us, said he, our exertions should be continued till we have elicited the sympathies 
of society in behalf of the unfortunate and erring female. 
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Mr. Leicester F. A. Buckineuam next addressed the meeting. He said : 

It is with great pleasure that I rise to address a few words to you on this occa- 
sion. ‘Throughout England, France and Belgium crime prevails to an enormous 
extent. In those countries the reconvictions amount to 35 per cent. At the Cen- 
tral Prison in Perth, and the Edinburgh City Jail, 67 per cent. Of the prisoners 
committed in Liverpool during 7 consecutive yeurs, 50 per cent. were old offenders, 
and 52 per cent. of these had been convicted more than five times, many having 
been convicted as often as eight, nine and ten times. In various parts of England 
and Scotland the same results have been presented. Nothing can be more fearful 
than such a state of things; it presents itself to the consideration of every one, and 
must necessarily give rise to investigations as to its cause. Such results must pro- 
ceed from some error on our part who frame the laws. What has produced this 
amount of crime? We are accustomed to declare that integrity is the only source of 
human happiness that in honesty alone can we find happiness, and that those who 
have once fallen from a virtuous life cannot be reclaimed. We should discard this 
idea, and provide the means whereby the criminal may be assisted in returning 
0 the paths of virtue. om 

There are some who think that we are simply to measure out to the criminal an 
amount of retribution suited to the enormity of the crime; for my own part, I do 
not believe that the law of retribution belongs to man. ‘The offences of the crim- 
inal spring not so much from his own depravity, as from the vicious laws under 
which he is punished; and I cannot recognize the right of man to exercise the law 
of retribution upon his fellow-man. I cannot understand upon Christian principles 
how any one individual has the right to return evil for evil. It is blasphemous, and 
an assumption of the prerogative of the Deity, for man to judge what amount of 
punishment should be inflicted upon him who offends against the laws of morality. 
I never knew any instance where the Jaw of love had not more effect than the law 
of punishment. [ know there are others who think differently, who have differ- 
ent ideas on the duties of man to man, who believe that the duties incumbent on 
men have no reference to legislators, that the precepts of the New Testament are 
only to be considered as they regard the individual, and that the Old Testament is 
more especially the moral guide of our statesmen and rulers. I can find no portion 
of the teachings of our Savior in which the precepts enforced are to be obeyed by 
individuals and disregarded by nations. ‘The same law that governs man in his 
individual capacity must also govern him in his collective; it does not change by 
circumstances—it 1s immutable. Our present criminal laws are not reformatery 
but depraving in their character, and when the person who has been subjected to 
confinement for crimes committed is released trom prison, there are no means pro- 
vided by which he can return to character and resume that position which he had 
lost by his guilt. A man who has once been an inmate of a prison finds it almost 
an impossibility to wipe off the stain which it has left upon his name; he sees all 
the paths of honest industry closed against him; he is driven back into the ways of 
crime. ‘The evils which in this respect are entailed on men, are — in com- 
parison with those imposed on female convicts. A woman who has fallen into 
evil ways is far more difficult to reclaim than a man who may have committed the 
same crimes. It is the obvious interest of society to remove these obstacles in the 
way of criminals to virtue; it is our interest in a selfish point of view to reclaim 
these unfortunate females. By reforming them we remove the means and cause 
of destruction to many; for the female who has fallen from the paths of moral 
rectitude becomes the centre of contamination to others. 

I am glad that the ladies of this Association saw fit to give itthe name of The 
Home; it isa holy word, endeared to all by the fondest feelings of the human 
heart. From the hearth of our childhood’s home has radiated those happy influ- 
ences which have marked their impress upon our more advanced years; it is the 
centre of all the domestic and public virtues, and those who have fallen have never 
been impressed with the influences of its good example. 

It is the dury of society to support this institution. In your hands is placed the 
key that locks the gate against the criminal returning to virtuous ways. On your 
exertions depends the success of this enterprise, and when life is closing upon those 
scenes of your benevolent labors, you will have the satisfaction of reflecting that 
you have redeemed many from vice, and restoring them to virtue have saved im- 
mortal souls. 
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Mr. M. G. Leon arp having been introduced addressed the audience as follows: 
How iar this Society may have be instrumental in checking the cause and effects 
of crime, it is impossible for me to say : I most sincerely congratulate the ladies of 
this Association that they have engaged in a work where Christian philanthrophy 
and true charity are so much required. My own feelings have caused me to act 
more in the way of relieving the distress of the indigent and needy. I have felt 
that my whole life should be devoted to that occupation; but next to that nothing 
has so earnestly appealed to my feelings as the labors in which the ladies of this 
Association are engaged. ‘They are holding out the means of rescue to those who 
traly deserve our sympathies and regard. There are instances where females 
have voluntarily committed crime after reformation; of such we have less hope; 
we do not expect to reform in every instance; but we do believe, with the assist- 
ance of Divine grace, that many will not only be saved from perdition, but that 
they may be lifted up to a position in society where they by their example and in- 
fluence may do good to others. I would say to the ladies that when the fruits of 
your labors are made known to the public you will find greater encourgement, that 
many persons who at present are ignorant of your endeavors wi!l engage in the 
work with zeal and efficacy, and a way will be opened to future success and pros- 
perity. The first attempt at a public school was attended with very poor success 
and inducement to those engaged in its formation. Not more than eight scholars 
could be procured to attend; but now you all know the effect it has had on the 
minds of the community. I desired to refer to this for the purpose of showing to 
the public the extent which an unrestricted system of education has obtained. 
How largely has this public spirit taken hold of the popular mind! Here is but the 
germ—the seed; but if your principles are those of Christian love and truth, if 
the society is based upon such principles, have we not reason to believe that He 
who ruleth over all will propagate our cause, and increase the number of its adhe- 
rents and advocates? 

Mr, Hopper said that there was a Society established some time ago which had 
adopted the same name, and from which a great deal of corfusion ensued. Seve- 
ral sums of money which had been intended for this Institution were received by 
the Home for the Friendless. He mentioned this that there might be no farther 


misunderstanding upon the subject. The business being concluded, the meeting 
adjourned. 


CELEBRATION OF FRANKLIN’S BIRTH-DAY. 


The Festival of the New York Typographical Society took place 
on the 17th of January—the 143d anniversary of the birth-day of Franx- 
LiIn—atthe Coliseum. ‘The exercises commenced at 7 o’clock, by which 
time the hall was filled with the members of the Society, their wives, 
sisters, and daughters. A more intelligent collection of faces we have 
rarely looked upon. ‘The members of the Press and the invited guests 
took their seats upon the platform, upon which stood a splendid bust of 
Franklin, loaned for the occasion by Mr. Hitchcock of the American Mu- 
seum. Among the guests, we noticed the means distinguished au- 
thors and professional men: Washington Irving, W. C. Bryant, N. P. 
Willis, Ex-Mayor Harper, Dr. Francis, Rufus W. Griswold, Rev. 
Ralph Hoyt; and Messrs. Inman, Hunt, Clark, Raymond, G. P. Morris, 
and other editors of this city. 

The President, Charles McDevitt, called the meeting to order. Din- 
gle’s Band, which was in attendance, played a fine overture, after which 
the following Ode, on Franklin, written by Bayard Taylor, of The 
Tribune, was sung by a choir:— 


FRANKLIN. 


The thunders of a mighty age 
May drown the voices of the Past, 
But thou, the Printer and the Sage, 
Shall speak thy wisdom to the last. 
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The power to stay the fleeting Thought, 
Unto thy hand was early given, 

Till with the mind’s quick lightning fraught, 
It learned to fetter that of Heaven. 


The page, where, by the Printer’s art, 
Thy voice has been eternal made, 
Still bears its lessons wide apart, 
The world to gladden and to aid 


And now the lightning’s wing of fire, 
Which first was tamed beneath thy hand, 
Takes on its path of slender wire 
The Printer’s word from land to land. 


They both shall work, from age to age, 
For Good or Il], Man’s will sublime— 

The flash of Thought on many a page, 
The lightning-throb, our-speeding Time ! 


Mr. Joun G. Crayton, of the Commercial, having been introduced, 
proceeded to address the audience as follows:— 


Mr. Presipent, Fe.tow Memsers ANp Frienps: The position as- 
signed me is the agreeable duty of standing before you, brother members and the 
friends we see clustered about us. The New York Society of Printers has been 
formed for beneficial purposes; mutual assistance is one of the principal objects for 
which we have associated. Societies for that purpose, so well supported, are of 
but very recent origin ; so far as this country is concerned, the oldest is our own, 
and this is the 33d Anniversary of the American Society of Printers. From the 
record of the names of its members, collected in 1840, we find that forty printers 
united in its formation; of these, only four are now living, active members; fifteen 
of the original members are known to be dead, while the other members ceased to 
be so. Ican recognize, among those names, those whom I know to be living. 
Mutual assistance is not the only object of this Society. We have banded our- 
selves together for instruction, and with this object in view, have established a li- 
brary, which is accessible to all the memhers 

The speaker then went on to speak of the advantages to be derived from be- 
longing to such associations. When the hour of sickness draws near, you find in 
your brother members the watchful and unwearied attendants at your sick-bed, 
and when the mortal throes of the death-agony seize upon the exhausted frame, 
as Fa can turn to Eternity without being oppressed by the anxious cares of this 
world. 


The poem, written by Wm. Otanp Bourne, Esq., Editor of the 
Northern Democrat, and well known to the readers of The Tribune 
by his poetical contributions to its columns, was then read by T. W. 
Renne. It is entitled “'The Reformer,” and contains many passages 
of great spirit and beauty. 

r. Jewett was introduced, and pronounced an eloquent and glow- 
ing sketch of Franklin’s life. It was an admirable production, con- 
taining many points of great eloquence. 

The Choir then sung the following :— 


THE GENIUS OF THE PRESS. 


BY EDWARD A. M’LAUGHLIN. 
Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, Here we are?—Jos. 


O’er Reason’s dim, beclouded heaven, 
The potent GENIUs moved sublime, 
Where More! Night her car had driven 
Along the centuried Gourse of Time:— 
Save here and there a misty ray 
That twinkled forth the boundless cope, 
The mental skies in darkness lay, 
And slept beneath the cherub Hope. 
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Midway the Spirit stayed his flight, 
Where sev’nfold gloom invulved the sphere,— 
Reversed the wheels of Moral Night, 
And chained the Demon charioteer. 
He called!—From out the sullen vast 
The Intellectual Lightnings came,— 
Swift to their mighty Master passed, 
And stood revealed in Tongues of flame. 


They bow their homage,—*‘ Here we are!” 
As unto each he gave command!— 

These to illume the isles afar, 
And those to light the broader land. 

Then broke the day so long confined 
Beneath the Night of moral gloom 

And warmed to hfe and bloom the Mind, 
As Spring awakes from Winter’s tomb. 


Vicegerent of Omnisc1eNce,—him 
All Art, all Science, shall obey ; 
Winged like the four-faced Cherubim, 
To guide the car of Moran Day:— 
Roll on, roll on, the burning Wheels, 
Ye spirit Tongues your fires impress, 
Till Earth, with all its Household, feels 
The hallowing influence of Tue Press. 


The programme and poem were printed on a new and improved cy!- 
inder press, in operation on the spot. 

At the close of the literary exercises, after a short delay, the company 
were conducted to the upper hall, where tables for 500 persons had been 
arranged by Mr. Miller. 

Ex-Mayor Harper presided, assisted by Gen. Morris, Geo. Mather, 
Esq., and Geo. Bruce, Esq. ‘The President made some apt and appro- 
_ remarks on taking his seat; after which the following Regular 

oasts were read: 


1. Benjamin Franklin.—His Birth-place belongs to America—His Services to 
Humanity—and his Fame to all ages. 


2. The Press.—It ex-presses truth—re-presses error—im-presses knowledge— 
and op-presses none. 


3. The President of the United States—His proudest title is—that which 
makes him mightier than Monarcu—the Servant of free SoverE1GNs—the 
People. 

4. American People. Yet in its infancy—but treasures already garnered bear 
evidence of what may be expected from its maturity. 


5. The Inventors of Printing—Truth’s trustiest champions—Superstition sold 
them to Satan—Koowledge redeemed them—Humanity crowned them with un- 
dying Fame. 

6. The Constitution of the United States—The sheet-anchor of political and 
religious Liberty—the guardian of a free Press. 


7. Typographical Profession—The Pulpit, the Bar, the Stage, and the Healing 
Art, have all drawn from its ranks some of the brightest stars which grace their 
galaxy of genius. 

8. The Stars and Stripes of the American Flag—Like the rainbows and stars 
of the firmament—they are bows of promise, and lights of liberty to the whole 
world. 

9. The Electic Telegraph—A highway of thought through the air—Franklin 
caught electricity from the clouds—Morse has chained it to the car of the Press. 

10. Our Guests—Welcomed to our gathering, we extend to them a cordial 
greeting. 

11. Our Sister Societies—Laborers in the same vineyard of benevolence—sow- 
ing the seeds of Charity and Love, and watering waste and barren fields—they are 


known *‘ by their fruits.’ 
27* 
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_ 12. Our Sister Arts—We would engrave them on our memory, and bind them 
in our affections. 

13. Publishers—The agents through whom Authors gain immortality, and 
Printers materiality. As their mutual interest is the success of all, let their golden 
rule be, ‘* Help one another.’’ 

14.—Education—The twilight that ushers in the rising sun of Liberty. 

15.—Woman—’T is woman alone, with a firmer heart, 

Can see all the joys of life depart. 
And love the more, and soothe and bless 
Man in his utter helplessness. 


The second toast was ably and eloquently responded to by Mr. Bry- 
ant, the fourth by Mr. Inman, the seventh by Dr. Francis, the tenth by 
Mr. Raymond, and the thirteenth by Mr. Keese. The President, on re- 
signing the chair, gave the following :— 


Good Wives—Fat or lean; the best ‘* takes’’ for young compositors. 


The utmost hilarity and good feeling—which was heightened by the 
fine singing of the New Orleans Serenaders—prevailed during the su 
per. Atone o’clock the greater part of the company adjourned to the 
lower room, which had been arranged for a dance. May the Printers 
of New-York enjoy many another such festival! 





These Notes will be continued in our next, and some interesting incidents may 
be expected. 





(ORIGINAL.) 
ARTICLE XCVII. 
Crime on the Increase. 
BX...£.., ba FREDERICK. 


Te present era is one of unparalelled corruption, iniquity and crime, 
increasing with rapid striaes far more than in accordance with the pop- 
ulation. Murders more especially are frequent everywhere—and bolder 
seems to grow the revengeful heart. Such is the ‘ fearful influence” 
of the Death Penalty—the hangma n’s awe. Why do such things exist 
if this is the law? Why do not the supporters of this barbarous system 
view in their true light these these things and behold the increasing evil 
of its influence. For a remedy we may in vain appeal, so long as this 
law is in force. It hardens men to the committal of crime, and so long 
will these things continue in their present course until this barbarous 
system has created in the hearts of the world the most repulsive feel- 
ings of disgust for its existence. When will this age arrive? Methinks 
it is not far d’stant. . 

My heart bleeds when I view the present sinful and degraded condi- 
tion of the world; the corruption we find developed as the ruling pas- 
sion of many. It appeals for a remedy. Shall it be revenge? It asks 
but a predominance of the law of kindness and feels assured that then, 
when this is practicedin our public institutions of reformation, that 
crime will then decrease. 
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ARTICLE XCVIII. 
New York and Massachusetts. 
FOUR MEN TO BE EXECUTED! 


BY THE EDITOR. 


New York: Andrus Hill for the murder of Mrs. Amy Smith. Bar- 
O’ Donnell for the murder of Antonio Ratteo. Both to be executed 
March 15, between the hours of 8 and 4. 
Massachusetts: Alexander Dutee for the murder of Ellen Oakes. 
Washington Goode for the murder of Mr. Harding. 





Four men waiting the hour of execution! What a solemn thought! 
Here are two of the most intelligent, thriving states in the Union on the 
eve of erecting again within their borders the gallows. New York will, 
doubtless, carry her law into effect, for she still hangs women. Massa- 
chusetts, more slow and cautious, with a Chief Magistrate whose better 
feelings conflict with his theology, will hesitate long before she again 
commences the work of legal murder. She has had some lessons 
which will be seriously weighed. Of the victims in New York, we 
know nothing. Those in our own state we have visited, and learned 
the following particulars. 


WASHINGTON GOODE. 


‘© What is your age?” 

*« Twenty-nine.” 

‘© What are your religious views?” 

**] have none.” 

“Have you a family?” 

*¢ No.” 

** Have you any choice whether to be executed, or go to the State 
Prison for life?” 

“1 am perfectly indifferent about it.”’ 

‘** Has any minister visited you?” 

‘‘Yes,one. Mr. Spear has visited me. He is a minister, I suppose.” 

‘1 suppose you mean my brother. How long have you been here?” 

** Eight months.” 

** Have you any friends?” 

*‘ Yes, | have some in Pennsylvania. I belong there. I do not want 
my name or crime made known.” 

it would you not be willing provided it was mentioned for your 
go f ” 

*“*Oh! yes. But I am innocent of the crime.” 

** Can you read or write?” 

‘* Yes, some.” 

** Is your cell comfortable?” 

** No; I have to;keep in bed in order to get warm.” 

Thus ended our interview with one of the sentenced. He requested 
us to see his council; which, of course, we promised to do. 
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Our interview with the other was short. It was a bitter cold day, and 
we had to stand outside of the cell to converse with them. 


ALEXANDER DUTEE, 


** How long have you been here?” 

** About nine months.” 

‘** Has any clergyman been to see you?” 

“No. Mr. J. M. Spear has called on me.” 

** Have you any family?” 

** | have two children.” 

‘, What was the cause of your crime?” 

**Intemperance. I never should have done the act had I been sober.’’ 

** What is your age?” 

** Forty-seven.” 

** What is your religion?” 

*¢ A Catholic, formerly.” 

‘© Can you read or write?” 

‘© No, neither.” 

** Where is your native place?” 

** Canada.” 

‘** How large is your cell?” 

** Ten feet wide; sixteen feet long, and nine feet high.” 

We left, promising another visit. The Jail is a wretched place, but 
will soon be Senlnaal by a better. The Sheriff informed us that there 
were about one hundred cells; that it was designed to have each prison- 
er separate, but that there had been as many as 170, consequently seve- 
ral were sometimes put together. He said a better building was need- 
ed. We observed that it was certainly a poor place, that one class of 
men certainly should have good accommodations; the unconvicted, for 
till a man was tried, he should be made comfortable, to say the least. 

But we took up our pen to say a word on the four men now awaiting 
the hour of execution. One question alone is all that we present. Is it 
necessary to hang these men? 

What do we mean in this case by necessity? We mean that either 
property or life will be more safe after the execution of these men or 
will it not? Now, no one will contend that New York with her three 
millions of inhabitants, and Massachusetts with her million of souls 
will find it necessary to kill these men. 

I. Will property be more safe? Let men of property speak. To 
obtain a clearer answer, we will go to England where the Death Penal- 
ty has been inwoven with all her laws, where both church and state 
have given the penalty its most awful sanctions. One fact alone must 
suffice. One thousand bankers in England, petitioned for the abolition 
of the Death-Penalty for forgery, on the ground that if the law were 
removed, then convictions might be obtained! 

II. Will life be more sacred? Here we will cite one case from one 
of the counties of our own state. About four years since, an Irishman 
was executed, in Worcester for the two-fold crimes of rape and mur- 
der. Before that time there had been no capital offence for about twenty 
years in that county. Since that time there has been no less than eight! 
Ten days after the execution, a murder was committed within sight of 
the very place where the gallows had been erected! Scarcely had the 
chains become cold that had been taken off from one criminal before 
they were placed upon another! 

There is no end to facts of this nature. The works on penal laws 
every where abound inthem. We close therefore with the direct ques- 
tion to the friends of the Death-Penalty. Will life or property be more 
secure after the execution of these four men than at present? 
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ARTICLE XCIX. 


Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
REPORT OF THE MASS, SOCIETY. 


Tue fourth anniversary of this society reminds the Secretary of his 
duty to ee to the friends a brief account of the progress of the 
cause. uring the past year, many facts have occurred which deserve 
a passing notice. 

he days of the gallows are numbered, at least in New England. 
The brutal scenes which have so long degraded society, it is believed, 
will never occur here again, though while the law remains, it is always 
uncertain whether it may not, in an evil hour, be again put in force. 

A few facts must suffice. 


ORIGIN OF THE SOCIETY. 


Six individuals met atthe house of the Secretary, April 1, 1844, two 
of whom were women. Rev. John Pierpont, Wendell Phillipps, and 
the Secretary were appointed a Committee. 


FORMATION OF THE SOCIETY. 


This took place at Ritchie Hall, January 3, 1845. At that time 
Thomas Barrett was executed in Worcester. Every effort was made 
to save his life. The Governor was waited upon in Boston, by a Com- 
mittee at eleven o’clock at night; the execution being fixed for the fol- 
lowing day, but every effort was in vain! 


PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 


The only periodical now devoted to this great Reform still lives and 
during the four years that ithas existed,has done a good work. It has 
now become a monthly, and the change has met with universal approba- 
tion. It now has about 1700 subscribers, and in its present form, will un- 
doubtedly outlive the very penalty it has labored to abolish. It has always 
been opened to the whole question of Criminal Reform, and although 
its columns have been freely offered even to its opposers, they have 
seldom availed themselves of the privilege. 


PERIODICALS. 


Other Periodicals have occasionally admitted an article; among them 
has been the North American Review and Christian Examiner, besides 
a large number of weekly papers, both in this country and in Europe. 


ACTION IN THE STATES. 


-Massacuusetts.—It is believed now that another execution will 
never take place in Massachusetts. Public opinion has accomplished 
what Lactation has failed to effect. The penalty yet remains on 
the Statute book for four offences:—Treason, Murder, Arson and 
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Rape. It is singular that while there have been 61 executions in Mas- 
sachusetts, from 1780 to 1847, and many prosecutions for Rape, there 
have been no executions for that crime. In the late trial of Henry 
Jewell for that offence, it was found impossible to procure a conviction, 
reminding us of the opinion expressed by the Attorney General in 1842, 
“that Capital Punishment was no longer an abstract question, but 
whether it was practicable.” ‘The following paragraph will better ex- 
press the true state of the case:— 


** In our own Commonwealth, since the year 1839 there have been only four 
capital crimes on our book; RAPE is one of them, the others are treason, murder 
and arson; and since that time several attempts have been made in our legisla- 
tures to reduce that number to one; Murder only. In 1846 a joint special com- 
mittee of which the Hon. Francis O. Watts, a highly respectable member of this 
bar, was chairman, in a most able but unsuccessful report, attempted the passage 
of laws removing the death penalty from all crimes except murder; but rape has 
been in Massachusetts, a capital offence for two hundred years save one, and still is. 

The severity of this punishment, notwithstanding the enormity of the crime, 
has justly been said almost to have insured its being committed with impunity. In 
1842 the late Attorney General, the Hon. James T. Austin, an eminent jurist, of 
great talents, rennet | learning and very large experience in criminal prosecutions, 
gave his weighty opinion to the Legislature, that, in the present state of society it 
18 NO longer an abstract question whether Cap‘tal Punishment is right, but whether 
it be practicable, and that there is good reason to believe that punishment for crime 
would more certainly follow its commission, if the Legislature should further abro- 
gate the penalty of death. He pointedly added, that, as the law now stands in this 
respect, its efficiency is mostly in its threatnings; but the terror of a trial is dimin- 
ished, and the culprit finds his impunity in the severity which it denounces. 

Mr. Watt’s report states, that, between June 1, 1832 and January 1, 1843, a 
little more than ten years, there were in this Commonwealth nine trials for rape, 
and of these Nor ONE resulted in a conviction; and that of sixty-one executions, 
being the whole number in this Commonwealth and under the laws thereof, for all 
crimnes from 1780, when the State courts first were organized, to 1846, six only 
were for rape, and two individuals convicted of the crime were either pardoned or 
had their punishment commuted. ‘The progressive disposition of reforms in the 
criminal law, and the prevalling sympathies of the age for those accused of capital 
crimes, and indeed for all culprits, interpose great difficulties before the judicial 
tribunals in the execution of many laws of the land; difficulties which you your- 
selves have seen exhibited here to-day in the examination of every juror upon the 
statue questions; difficulties which had become so apparent to legislators as to in- 
duce the:n to make it the express duty of the court to demand answers upon oath 
to those questions, whenever requested.”’ 


It is very remarkable that during the whole sixty years of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. no citizen has been subjected to the for- 
feiture of his estate, or been execute for any political offence! Surely 
then we may safely remove ‘l'reason from the statutes of every state as 
a capital offence. 

In this state the subject has long been agitated both by the Pulpit and 
the Press, though no great impetus was given to the cause before the Re- 
ports of Hon. Robert Rantoul, jr., in the years 1836, 1837. Since that 
time the subject has received the attention of Legislators and engaged 
the attention of some of the best minds among us. It has also formed 
a portion of the annual messages of several of those who have occupied 
the executive department. The present Chief Magistrate has twice 
earnestly reccommended the reduction of the number of capital offen- 
ces, and also making even a division in the only then remaining offence 
punishable with death. An extract from the Message of the present 
year will enable his Excellency to speak for himself:— 


The subject of penal laws has occupied very much of the public attention of 
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late, in our own, and in other countries. ‘The discussions upon it have led to their 
amelioration in most civilized and Christian states. ‘The reformation of offenders, 
as one of the ends of punishment, has entered more into modern, than it did 
into more ancient, codes of penal jurisprudence. ‘The number of capital offences 
has been greatly reduced, and, in some governments, capital punishments have 
been abrogated. In our own Commonwealth, the number of crimes now punish- 
able by death is four. On former occasions, I have called the attention of the 
Legislature to this subject, and reccommended the propriety of abolishing the pun- 
ishment of death, except in cases of wilful murder. It seems to me, that the rea- 
sons for such an alteration of our penal laws are every year gaining strength. Ev- 
idently, there is a strong current of public sentiment running in that direction. 
‘Chat bias in the public mind has produced, and is producing, a good deal of em- 
barrassment in the criminal proceedings in our courts of justice, manifesting itself 
in disagreements of juries, and, not unfrequently, in the acquittal of persons 
charged with capital offences, when they would probably have been convicted, if 
the penalty, following conviction, had been less severe. 1am satisfied, that such a 
change in existing laws as will make only murder in the first degree punishable 
with death, and subject the other crimes, now made capital, to imprisonment for a 
long term of years, or for life, weuld meet with the public approbation, Jead to the 
more certain punishment of crimes, and increase the safety of the communty.*’ 


Two prisoners now remain under sentence of death in Boston jail. 
But both will probably be sent to the State prison. Seven of the in- 
mates of that institution have been sentenced there for life, who were 
once condemned to a public execution. This plan is found to be practi- 
cable and expedient, and then it has the advantage that should the con- 
demned be proved innocent, then not only life is saved, but innocence 
triumphs, and the community is relieved of that awful and impressive 
burden which always weighs so heavily when the Death-Penalty falls 
on the guitless. 

Micuican. ‘This is the only State in the Union that has abolished the 
Death Penalty. Some efforts have been made to restore it, but it is be- 
lieved that it will be in vain. A Cistinguished writer in that State has 
shown in the Prisoners’ Friend for January, that the increase of crime 
is rather owing to the war-spirit than to the abolition of the Death Pen- 


alty. 

We extract the following from the Detroit Daily Advertiser, a paper, 
which has advocated the death penalty, from which it seems that one 
point is now gained, which invariably follows its abolition; that con- 
viclions can now be obtained. Another fact we learn, that the same 
course is now being taken there that is adopted in Massachusetts, which 
is, to send capital offenders to the State Prison. Two advantages, at 
least, are gained. 1. The prisoner then is set forth as an example. 
2. He may be liberated, if found innocent. 

It should be remembered, that, at least, one of the homicides com- 
mitted in Michigan, was by a phrenzied wretch, who had hardly set 
foot in the state in hot pursvit of the objects of his jealous ferocity, and 
who, probably, knew nothing of its legal penalties. But then ono 
case anwers as well as another. The truth is the gailows is doomed. 
The very ravings of its advocates prove the assertion. The very fact 


of its removal from the highway to the jail-yard is enough. But to the 
extract :— 


‘“‘Srate Prison.—A day at Jackson last week enabled us to visit the State 
Prison. ‘The obliging agent accompanied us, with several friends from the city, 
through all of its departments. In the cells we found, solitarily immured, five 
convicted murderers; their only employment, sewing; their only companion, in a 
narrow, gloomy stone crib, their own thoughts. Each one complained of illness. 
As we looked through the grilled doors of these narrow. solitary dungeons, upon 
wasted, cadaverous forms, there was a common exclamation—‘‘ Hanging were a 
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mercy!’’ ‘They are taken from their cells, for a few minutes, once in eight or ten 
days, to be shaved. The rest of the slow hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 
they are alone with a murderer’s thoughts.’’ 


Tennesse. Here the whole matter rests with the jury. , 

Vireinia. This State still retains the bloodiest code now existing in 
the world; having seventy-one offences, capital when committed by a 
slave, and one es only capital when perpetrated by a white, and 
that is duelling. Even there, however, we have many friends of our 
cause. One of the most eminent judges has expressed a decided opin- 
ion that the law must soon be abolished. 

Wisconsin. The law has been nearly abolished here, having been 
negatived by a single vote. 

ouIstANA. ‘This State leaves the matter wholly in the hands of the 
jury. In one case, a jury rendered a verdict—guilty of murder but with- 
out Capital Punishment! 

lows. Here a society has been formed in the Capitol of the State. 
The law is near being abolished. 

Ruove Istanp. This State has had a singular case of a man, who 
about two years since, broke jail while under sentence of death. He has 
never been recaptured, mene a reward has been offered. The legisla- 
ture have gravely debated the question whether he could be executed 
if he should be found, now the day appointed has passed. We leave 
the yreey for abler pens to decide. We presume that the culprit will 
decide that question himself! 

Vermont. Some time since, this State made a law that executions 
should not take place until after fifteen months after sentence, and even 
then they cannot take place without a warrant from the Chief Magis- 
trate. ‘This has in effect, abolished the Death Penalty. 

Maine. A similar law has passed through the legislature of Maine, 
with this simple difference of one year after sentence, instead of fifteen 
months. ‘The effect has been to abolish executions; two criminals now 
have been sentenced under that law; one has been in the State Prison, at 
least six years; the other abouta year; we refer in this last instance to 
the well-known case of Dr. Coolidge. 

New York. This State has made a great effort to abolish this inhu- 
man law, but as yet, without accomplishing the object. She still retains 
Treason, \iurder and Arson as capital offences, and continues to hang 
women. There is a large and respectable society in the city, with Vice 
Chancellor McCounn at its head. Several important meetings have been 
held there. 

PennsyLvanra. In consequence of the decided and unyielding oppo- 
sition of the sect of Friends in that State, the subject of the abolition 
of the Death Penalty has always been a matter of discussion, yet it is a 
singular fact that the state stands now where it did in the days of that 
great man, William Penn. He incorporated in his code, murder as a 
capital offence. And so stands the law now. There is, however, a 

oint gaine! in that State, and that is thata woman cannot be hung! 
Public sentiment is too strong for that. We visited a woman there who 
has been under sentence of death for at least three years, yet the Gover- 
uor does not order her execution! 

We might give more facts respecting the other States, but we have 
not the time. One fact may be interesting to show the general progress 
of public opinion. 
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PRIVATE EXECUTIONS. 


Fifteen States, have passed laws respecting the execution of this ter- 
rible penalty, which removes the gallows from the highway to the jail- 
yard! What a commentary on the demoralizing effect of this mode of 
punishment! Who does not see in this, the ultimate removal from civi- 
ilized society of this awfal penalty ! 


EUROPE. 


Turning from our own country to Europe, we find much to encourage 
us in the great work of humanity. 

France. During one of the revolutions the last year, a great step 
was made, which was to abolish the Death Penalty for all political of- 
fences. We give the account as we find it. In the midst of the flight 
of the king, and the exciting scenes connected with that great event, we 
are told that Lamartine announced the abolition of the Death Penalty 
for all political offences, and though bloodshed and desolation have pass- 
ed over that ill-fated portion of our earth, yet the Penalty has not been 
restored :— 





‘*M. de Lamartine standing on the great staircase of the Hotel de Ville, thus 
announced the sublime doctrine of the sacredness of life:— 

‘Finally, gentlemen, the Provisional Government was anxious to be itself the 
bearer to you of the last decree it has resolved on and signed in this memorable 
silting—that is the abolition of the penaity of death in all political matters, [Unan- 
nimous bravos. } 

This is the noblest decree, gentlemen, that has ever issued from the mouths of a 
people the day after their victory. [yes, yes.] It isthe character of the French 
nation which escaped in one spontaneous ery from the soul of its government. 
[yes, yes, bravo.] We have brought it with us, and will now read it to you. 
There is nota more becoming homage toa people than the spectacle of its own 4 

magnanimity.’ a 





What was the result? Did the people commence a general slaughter? Hear 
what Lamartine himself says, with pride,—‘ Vota single cry for vengeance or : 
for death has dropped from the mouths of the people!’ . 

‘To crown the whole, an order was given by telegraph for the immediate libera- 
tion of all political prisoners, and to give them the means of joining their families.’’ 





we may place the names of Elizabeth Pease, Wm. and Mary Howitt, 
Wm. Ewart, M. P., Charles Gilpin, Henry Vincent, Frederick Row- Ma 
ton, Rev. Dr. Mortimer, Mr. Sergeant, Samuel Gurney, Rev. Dr. i 
Campbell, Rev. Dr. Candish, G. W. Alexander, Esq., John T. Barry, a 
Lord Nugent, Hon. John Bright, M. P., Rev. Mr. Christmas, Rev. W. 5 
J. Fox, M. P., Richard Cobden, Mr. Benheley, M. P., Charles Dick- 
ens, Esq., and Douglas Jerrold. 

A very valuable series of articles from the pen of Frederick Rowton 
have appeared in Howitt’s Journal, the whole of which ware copied 
/ into the Prisoners’ Friend last year. ‘The whole would make an excel- 
; lent volume. It is hoped that sufficient interest may be awakened to 
procure the publication of this work and many others. 

In England, there are many publications favorable to our cause. 
Among them, we must not omit that sarcastic and witty periodical, 
Puncu. By its short and sententious sayings, it often inflicts a more 
fatal blow than a labored essay ora long array of statistics. ‘The Ec- 
lectic Review has furnished two very valuable articles, one on the moral 
argument; the other on the statistical. We hope to republish them in 


Encrianp. In England we have vag | strong friends. Among them, 
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the Priscners’ Friend, though their length almost precludes their inser- 
tion, while we have such a multitude of documents. 

England once had on her statutes two hundred capital offences! She 
now has not more than four, and murder now is the only crime for 
which death is actually inflicted! A more encouraging fact could not be 
given to the world, 

IRELAND. Father Matthew, Richard D. Webb and James Haugnton 
are among the friends of our cause here. A great meeting was held in 
Dublin, at which the Lord Mayor presided, who dated his conversion 
from that event. Among the speakers were Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Gor- 
don, John Reynolds, M. P., Rev. Dr. Spratt, James Sheridan, T. C. 
D. M’Cleery, Very Rev. Dr. Miley, Richard Allen, Prof. Antisell. 
To the friends of four cause the visit of Father Mathew to this country, 
will be of great interest. : 

During the year, several important trials have been held in Dublin 
for High Treason. ‘The consequence has been, amidst an exasperated 
state of feeling to revive an ancient statute of Edward III, to which a 
most terrible penalty is annexed, even the execution of the culprit, and 
the quartering of his body. ‘This was passed upon Wm. Smith O’ Bri- 
en, but such was public sentiment that it could not be carried into effect. 
A few years ago, and this horrid butchery would have taken place. As 
itis, transportation for life will be the most that public sentiment will 
sanction. Here is another strong case, showing in what manner public 
opinion becomes stronger than the law, even where the law Fas had the 
sanction of ages. 

Tuscany. We regret that the friends of the Death Punishment 
should make such sad mistakes about this country; alleging that the Pen- 
alty was restored in consequence of the increase of crime, We find it 
necessary, therefore, to repeat what we have so often asserted. 

A second time has the Death Punishment been abolished in that coun- 
try. We say a second time, for it was restored by Bonaparte, even af- 
ter the beneficial effects were apparent, and contrary too, to the wishes 
of the Grand Duke and the magistrates. Rev. Dr. Cheever and Rev. 
Dr. Baird have both asserted that the restoration was the result of an 
increase of crime. ‘They should have known better. Bonaparte came 
home with his hands dripping with the blood of sixty battle-fields, and 
finding the law of blood abolished only in ‘Tuseany, a part of his do- 
minions, he chose to restore it in order to have auniform law. ‘The 
learned doctors and all others are welcome to all the triumph of such a 
restoration by such a man! When the note of abolition was again 
sounded throughout that kingdom, the people rushed en masse for the 
guillotine, not to put itin operation, but to commit it to the flames; 
while the bells rang a merry peal! Cannot we witness such a scene in 
the old Bay State? Let the voice be heard this very session from our 
Capitol, announcing the demolition of the gallows. Then let us go to 
Concord (for a gallows is still there as a curiosity), not as in Revolu- 
tionary days, for a bloody fight, but for a bloodless work, to take out 
the hideous, ghastly instrument and consume it in the flames, while the 
bells throughout our State shall sound a requiem! That day must 
come. Why waitfor it to approach? ‘lhe whipping-post, the pillory, 
the faggot, the Sabbath-eage, have been destroyed. And even the gib- 
bet has been removed from the highway and the market-place. Why 
not bury it forever? Why not build a school-house rather than a scat- 
fold?) Why not give the salary of the Hangman ($20 in Massachu- 
setts, $50 in New York, $100 in Vermout for an execution) to the 
schoolmaster? 

Swepen. The King of Sweden is probably, the only reigning mon- 
arch who is decidedly opvosed to the Penalty of Death. He has pub- 
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lished a volume “On Punishments and Prisons.”” The work has been 
translated from the second Swedish Edition, by A. May. <A copy was 
forwarded to us from London. In this work the King expresses himself 
strongly against the Death Punishment. 

The great cause is now making repid progress throughout the world. 
And it ts peculiarly gratifying to find that other kindred subjects follow 
in the train. In proportion to the establishment of the great doctrine of 
the sacredness of human life, other questions find their place in the 
— mind, such as Prison Discipline, and the duty of Society toward 

ischarged Convicts. So that the friends of this caus? are not merely 
men of ‘one idea.’? Ne mind can long contemplate this topic without 
becoming interested in other branches. But we cannot enlarge on a 
fact so evident to all those who are giving their attention to this cause. 

It now remains to say what more shall be done. As Secretary, we 
have travelled hundreds of miles, delivered lectures, visited prisons, 
edited our monthly Journal, and conversed with many thousands. It 
is evident now that every effort should be made to establish the Prison- 
er’s Friend. Frequent appeals have now to be made; ‘The cause has 
many friends now, both in this councry, and in Europe. The last year 
has been a trying one to every moral Reform. Politics has been the 
all-absorbing theme. Wealth and talent have been enlisted, which, 
it is hoped, will be given hereafter to works of benevolence. Had it 
not been for some earnest and devoted friends, the Magazine must have 
materially suffered. Gratitude leads the Secretary to mention three 
remarkable cases; the gift of $50,00 from Hon. Samver AppLeton, 
of Boston; a like sum from Gloucester, and a note of $100,00 from 
Hon. Rosertr Ranrowt, jr., United States District Attorney. Many 
others have contributed. ‘The whole debt now connected with this 
movement does not exceed $400. Can this be paid? A considerable 
amount was raised last year by two Fairs. For these efforts, we are 
largely indebted to the ladies of Boston and vicinity. This year we 
intend to continue the celebration of the Birth-day of John Howard, 
whicb occurs on the second day of September. ‘The city granted the 
use of Fanueil Hall last year. This was the first time, probably, that 
this event was ever celebrated in the world. On that day, the first aum- 
ber of the Prisoner’s Friend, changed from a weekly to a monthly, was 
published, so that the only periodical devoted to Penal Reform, now 
dates from the celebration of the birth of one who has done more for 
the Prisoner than any other man. 

We appeal to woman. Five hundred of the female sex in Philadel- 
phia once responded to a call to petition the Legislature for an Aboli- 
tion of this inhuman law. Let there be a similar movement throughout 
the country. Let them unite in Associations and not cease till the work 
is done. If ever Woman was called on to feel and act, it is in view of 
this great work. For the Death-Penalty inflicts a deeper blow upon 
the domestic circle than upon the doomed culprit. It is emphatically 
true here, that ‘it is the living who die.”” She may not sway the scep- 
tre of Government. She may not go to the Ballot-box and deposit 
that 


* which falls as still 
As snow flakes fall upon the sod, 
But executes the Freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God.” 


But this she can do. She can record her name in silent appeal to 
those who do bear rule, in whose hands are the reins of Government. 
Aud will not the wish, the will of Woman’s heart in a cause so vital to 
humanity, thus breathed forth, tell upon the earof Freemen? Let eve- 
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ry mother thlnk of her happy home. Then suppose that in an evil 
hour, a beloved son was to be carried to the scaffold, perchance, even 
innocent of the crime of which he is charged. Would not then an ef- 
fort be made to remove the scaffold from among the living? Let the 
Christian mother contemplate this awful scene. Let her see what our 
own eyes once beheld; an affectionate sister pleading to he executed in- 
stead of her brother, a father and mother taking leave of a son, the next 
- “i ascend the scaffold and suffer an ignominious death. ‘Think then 
of those 


* With broken heart, and clouded mind 
Whereon no human mercies fall.” 


We invite then the co-operation of Woman. Where despotism pre- 
vails, Woman is the greatest sufferer. The gallows is the instrument 
of despots. It has come down to us from an age of tyranny. Unsuit- 
ed as it is to an enlighted period, it still remains in our midst, aye, In 
every state in our Union, save one—Michigan. Let the cause of the 
prisoner be heard, if not for him, in heaven’s name, let society be spar- 
ed the terrible, heart-rending scenes of another public execution. And 
why not, at least, attempt the reformation of the culprit? Why execute 
him? Seven criminals now are confined in Mass. State Prison who 
were once sentenced to suffer on the scaffold. Who would advocate 
now their execution? Let woman then take hold of this work. By the 
efforts of the sterner sex, her life is now made sacred solely by the force 
of public opinion. Will not then she feel to render some aid to a 
cause which has accomplished so much for her? For there is no doubt 
that the last female, if not the last male, has been executed in New 
England. Let there then be an effort to remove the law, and to improve 
the condition of even the commuted culprit. The condition of even the 
criminal is to be deplored 


*To whom the living word 

Of light and love is never given, 
Whose ears have never heard 

The promise and the hope o! Heaven.” 
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lows PenitentiAry.—The officer in charge of the Iowa Penitentia- 
ry, in his annual report to the Legislature, says:— 

*« During the past year we have had one conviction, two pardons, and 
one escape, leaving us without a single prisoner or convict in the State 
Penitentiary at this time. The full terms of the Court are about to 
close without a conviction.” 
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1.—The Gold Mines of California. New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 
This work contains many important suggestions which we earnestly commend to those 
who may be troubled with the “ yellow fever” about this time. 


2.—The Art of Elocution. By Henry N. Day. New Haven; A. H. Moltly. 
This work contains many valuable selections. It is based on the philosophy of Dr. Rush. 
We commend it to the schools of the country. 


3.—Littell’s Living Age. 246. a 

Whoever would obtain the very cream of the foreigu monthlies, must send for this invalua- 
ble weekly journal. 1t contains a vast variety of the ablest Essays on every subject ofa mor- 
al, scientific or religious nature. The work is only 12 1-2 cents a number, and is pubiished reg- 
ularly, making an excellent volume at the end of the year, 


4.—The American Statesman. New York. $2 a year. Editors: ABIJAH INGRAHAM and 
Witwiiam J. Tenney. 


This is a fine weekly, and we commend it to those who would like to have an elegant and 
tasteful periodical. 


5.—Thd Republican. Hartford. W. H. Burteton, Editor. 


This paper has changed its name from Charter Oak. It is ably conducted, and is devoted to 
the Free Soil party. 


6.—The Cholera, its Causes, Prevention and Cure, showing the Supremacy of the Water 
Cure. By Joe. Suew,M.D. New York: Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau St 
Dr. Shew is one of the most able defenders of Hydroyathy in this country. We are glad 
that he has shown the efficacy of that system of cure to that terrible and fatal malady which 
has swept off so many thousands of our race. 


7.—The Western Quarterly Review. Vol.1. No.1. January. $3.a year. Cincinnati: J. 

I. Hitchcock, Publisher. 

There is a vigor and energy in the Western Literature that we look in vain for in the east. 
There is a fearlessness in advocating the various Reforms that goes far beyond most of the 
periodicals of the East. There is, too, an under range of thought. There is far less sectar’ 
anism. Whoever would want proof of this let him examine this Quarterly, the Herald of 
Truth and other similar works. It is, therefore, always to us a pleasure to receive the period- 
icals of our Western brethren, and we shall be happy to exchange with them, and to recipro- 
cate their favors. We have turned to the various articles in this first number of the Quarter- 
ly, and we have been pieased with the arrangement. On the face of W. D. Gallagher, we 
have looked with deep interest. We are glad to get sight of one to whom our literature is so 
much indebted. The artist has given a fine portrait. We trust to receive the future numbers. 


8.—Webster’s Dictionary. Reduced to $600. 1452 pages. Chapin & Meriam, Springfield. 
Crown quarto. ’ 
In our last number, we gave an advertisement of this great work, which is to become the 
slandard of American pronanciation. The work has also found numerous admirers abroad, 
and hus been presented to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, a copy of the note we give below:— 


To Her Majesty, the Queen of Great Britain and Iraland, this copy of Websters’ Quarto 
Dictionary is offered by the American Publishers, as a product of Science and the Arts, from 
the Republic which is proud to call England her mother Country. ie 

May your Majesty long live to rejoice in the Joyal and grateful affection of the millions who 
inhabit your extended empire, and may the messages and offerings from England to America, 
and from America to England be the offerings of peace and of mutual good will. 

May these Conntries, which are united by a common language, be also one in the common 
purpose to make this language the bearer and the symbol of the Civilization, the Science, the 
Freedom, and the Christianity which they shall together diffuse throughout the earth. 

GeorGe AND CHARLES MERRIAM. 

Springfield, Massachusetts, U. 8. A., 

Decnmber, 1848. 


The work is reccommended by Hon. Daniel Webster, Hon. Lewis Cass, Hon. Thomas H. 
Beuton, Millard Fillmore, and by several other leading men of the country. It is in fact an 
honor to American literature. ot only do we have the entire work as it came from the pen 
of the great Lexicographer, but it has been thoroughly revised, greatly enlarged and i prov- 
ed by Professor Goodrich of Yale College. Wo shail call public attention again to this inval- 
wable work. For sale by B. B. Mussey, Boston. 
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9.—Analysts of the Principles of Rhetorical Delivery. By Enenezer Porter, D,D. Re- 
vised and enlarged. By Allen A. Weld, A. M. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 1849. 
Porter’s Analysis is among the few books that have stood the test of criticism. Perhaps 
no work is based on more philosophical and practical principles. The work has been careful- 
ly revised and several new pieces have been substituted. The work is judiciously arranged 
into two parts: I. The proper directions for reading and speaking. II. The various exerci- 
ses. Among the pieces selected, we find some of the very best in the English language, so 
that the work is well worth its cost even to those who are so far advanced as not to need the 
directions of this excellent author. Mr. Mussey deserves great praise for bringing out such a 
valuable work, and we trust that the edition will meet with a ready sale. 


aS 





10.—Three Hours; or the Vigil of Love: and other Poems. By Sarau Joserna Hate. 

Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1848. 

We welcome this volume from the pen of this highly gifted writer. Her writings have now 
become an essent'al part of American literature. The work is dedicated to the readers of the 
Lady’s Book. Among the Poems we are glad to find that beantiful one entitled * The Watch- 
er.” Some of the shorter poems have been published before, but the volume is mostly new to 
the public; the first poem was never before published. We commend the volume to the pub- 
lic as one of the choice treasures of one of our best writers. 


« 


1l.—Boston Museum. Wittiam O. Eaton, Editor. 
_ Among our large list of weekly exchanges, we know of no paper which we can more heart- 
ily commend to the public. It is well filled with the choicest reading; is neat in its typo- 
graphical appearance; is edited with no common ability; and is, in our opinion, one of the bets 
literary papers of the day. 































12.—Harry Gray, the Widow’s Son: A Story of the Sea. By Sarau J. Hare. Boston: B. 

B. Mussey & Co. : F 

We are glad to find such an eminent poetess as Mrs. Hale invoking her Muse to the aid of 
the Seamen. The Hunter, the Shepherd, the Warrior have been sung til) the themes seem 
nearly exhausted. The object of the Poem has been to portray the developement ot charac- 
ter which scenes on the “ocean wave” may be expected to produce. Mrs. Hale has done a 
good work in pleading for the poor sailor. We trust she may in turn find that sympathy 
which she so readily excites for another. 


18.—The Mother’s Journal. Editors: Rev. Ina M. ALLen, and Mrs. ExizapetH SEWALL. 
New York. With an engraving of Bunyan’s Cottage and Forge at Elston. 
This monthly contains some good selections. Among the articles, we are glad to find one 
on Bunyan, the “ Prince of Dreamers.” 


a tg Mother’s Magazine. Edited by Mrs. A. G. Wuirrensey. New York: Myron 
inch. 

Before us are three numbers of this monthly, each adorned with elegant engravings. We 
find the work well printed, and well adapted to the family circle. Price $1,00 a year. 


15.—Holden’s Dollar Magazine. New York. 

On calling at this office we found the proprietor had cleared for California, believing proba- 
bly that he could obtain gold much faster there than from his periodical. We trust he may 
not be disappointed. We think his monthly well calculated to meet the public wants. We 
Ws "se glad to put it among our exchanges, as a periodical which we shall always read with great 
pleasure. 





16.—American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb. Conducted by the Instructors of the Ameri- 
can Asylum. $1,00a year. Quarterly. 

Nearly every class now of suffering humanity have a periodical. The Dumb now can plead 
through the Press. This periodical is one of great value, as it gives us a history of the rise 
and progress of one of the most benevolent and wonderful institutions of modern times. The 
proprietor has promised us an exchange, so that our readers may hereafter have some choice 
facts in connection with this class of our unfortunate fellow beings. 


17.—Massachusetts Teacher. February. Coolidge & Wiley. Boston. 
This excellent work is intended to create a stronger feeling in the community for education. 
It is well priuted. Price $1 00 a year. : 


18.—Universalist Quarterly. Vo}. V1., No.1. January. Boston: A. Tompkins, 38 Cornhill. 

This denominational work is quite well sustained. We are glad that it assumes @ historical 
cast. Every sect would do well to preserve its own history. The articles take quite a wide 
range. The one on Charles Lamb deserves particularattention. Mr. Balch coutributesa fine 
sketch of his travels in Europe. This work should be well sustained. 


19.—The Phonetic Magazine. FE1.ias Loneiey, Editor. Clnecinnati, Ohio , 
The object of this work is to reform our Janguage. Each article is in the Phonographic 
style. The work is eminently calculated to effect the object intended. Price $1 00 a year. 


20 —Water Cure Journal. Fowlers & Wells. New York. 
An excellent work on Hydropathy. $1 00 a year. 











1849, ] Literary World. $23 


21.—The Election Sermon. By Joun PIERCE. 


Mr. Pierce is just the man for this service. Few men possess more facts and statistics. The 
Sermon is a valuable document from its historical character‘ Several notes are made, and a 
very valuable Appendix containing the Names, Residence, Text. and the College were gradu- 
uated evch preacher of the Election Sermons from 1634 to 1e49. 


22.—The Nineteenth Century. A Quarterly Miscellany. Vol. III., No.1. January, 1849. 
Philadelphia: G. R. Zieber, Agent. With an Engraving of the Editor: also of the Five 
Felons. 

There has long been wanting in our country, a Quarterly of a strong, vigorous, straigh¢ 
forward, manly character; one that is not afraid to utter tha whole truth in rhe most fearless 
manner. Such an one is new on our table. Its editor,C. Chauncy Burr is one of the most 
highly gifted writers we have. Seizing on truth whenever he meets with it, he utters it ina 
manly, vigorous tone. It refreshes one to read in the present number, his ‘‘ Men of Genius.” 
He has described Genius in her power and beauty. 

Of the other articles too much cannot be said. The *“* Abuses in the American Navy,” are 
well exposed by Theopilus Fisk, though we regret to find a pro-slavery sentiment introduced 
by way of comparison, We are glad to find two articles from our friend Stuart. His ‘* Poor 
Man’s Hymn” shonld be universally read. 

But we wonld not be invidious. The whole work should be read. The contents besides 
those we have named, are L. Pilgrimage to Manhood, By Horace Greeley. Il. The Christian 
Church and Social Reform. Ul. The Late War with Mexico. IV. Shelley, the Democrat. 
V. The Iron Door. VI. Best Hours of Life and the Hour of Death. VII. The Five Irish 
Felons. Poerry—l. The Snow King. II. Song of Toil. HI. Hymnto Beauty. IV. Euthan- 
azia. V.The Song of the Hand. VI. What the Shadow said to the Dreamer. 

We take leave of this eminently valuable periodical only for the present. In our next num- 


ber we shall again recur to its richly laden pages, hoping to give our readers amother view of 
this able work. 


GOLD PENS —We know not why it is, but we very seldom find a gold pen that answers the 
purpose. We had about despaired of finding one, and were about going back to the old steel 
pen, till we thought we would make one more effort Calling on Burd & Brothers, we at last 
found the very article we wanted. They have the greatest variety, and no one can fail of be- 
ing suited. ‘Then they have some of the most splendid gold pencils, containing the latest im- 
provements. They may be found on Washington St. 





To Correspondents. 


CHARLES E. BERRY. I[is valuable communication was received too late. The No- 
vember number wes sont as directed. 


Prof. T.C. UPHAM. His kind letter, embracing the poems was received, but too late. 
His favors are always very acceptable. 

Mrs. ALICE NEAL, Philadelphia Our readers will always read any thing from her pen 
with the deepest interest. Weshall look up that poem 

J. A. KEYES, Auburn, N. ¥Y. We shall be glad to have him interest himself in our Jour- 
nal. Our friend Graham has always been interested there for us. 

G. W, WALBRIDGE, Springfield, Mass. He will receive our thanks for his nume- 
rous favors. We remember his kindness on our late visit. 

FOWLERS and WELLS, N.Y. That arrangement is not yet completed. We are looking 
up the books. 

T. W. STRATTON, will please accept our gratefn] acknowledgements for that beautiful 
poem, with which our present number is enriched. We hope he will continue his favors, as 
we know our readers will be pleased with his productions. 

Several articles are unavoidably deferred. 

Hon. JOHN G.PALFRY, Washington. Wo shail be happy to attend to hi3 letter. 

J. 8. and others are referred to our January number for an article on Michigan. 





TO OUR PATRONS. We would remind our friends that the volume does not end until 
the month of Angust. Those who discontinue now, break up our sets, and besides they lose 
the making up of a perfect volume, as there will be a handsome title page and Index at the 
close of ench volume. A word also to those delinquents who stop Several owe small sums, 
which, taken in the whole, amount to considerable. The work being permanently estabtish- 
ed, our subscribers will do us a great favor to pay in advance. We are endeavoring to make 
arrangements with several friends in Europe to contribute to our columns. Our readers may 
expect many improvements as we go on with our work, We must ask those who are in 
arrears to remember us as we have to pay several bills at this time. We are very grateful to 
those friends who have continued their patronage. 

A word of explanation.—When the partnership was dissolved, tha junior partner had all 
the bills previous to 1848 as a portion of his part. Hence the iollbwing notice from him: 


NOTICE TO DELINQUENTS —The subscribers to the Prisoner’s Friend are hereby noti- 
fled that all monies due from them prior to January 1, 1848, must be paid to A. Pease, of Hal- 
lowell, Maine, to whom all the bills to the above named date have been sold by the subscriber, 


to whom they belonged. JOHN M. SPEAR. 
March 1, 1849, 
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SENTENCES. 


GEORGE MILLER. 


George Miller, the Broker, has been sent to the State Prison. Sen- 


tence ; three days solitary confinement; nine years hard labor. His 
crime was Forgery. 


ALEXANDER DUTEE, 


The sentence of Alexander Dutee has been eommuted from capital 
punishment to that of imprisonment for life. A letter from him will be 
published in onr next number. 


DR. COOLIDGE, 


The law of Maine is that one year shall elapse between the sentence 
of death and the execution. ‘The year having expired, the Governor 


has ordered that his sentence shall be commuted to imprisonment for 
life. 


DONATIONS.—Hartford.—lion. Philip Ripley, $1000. Kitty B, Hart, 500. A.M. 
Collins, 5 00. Judge Williams, 300. Beach & Co.,5 00. Jas. M. Bunce, 600. John Olm- 
stead, 200. G. P. Grant, including Prisoner’s Friend, 400. Thos. Smith,300. Elisha Colt, 
500. Hanry ©. Denning, 500. A Friend, 100; do. 100; do. 160; do. 3 00. 

Bridgeport—J.K. Young, 100. Madame Von Pallaner, 500. P.T. Barnnm, 5 00. 

Springficld—Fiiza A. Dwight, 500. Judge Morris, 200. Eliphalet Trask, 200. Cicero 
Simonds, 100. Henry Stearns, 200. Ephraim Harris, 50 cts. George Dwight, 200. Henry 
Smith, 40 cts. J. Weatherhead, 200. F. M. Carew, 200. 

Worcester—Judge Allen, 200. George Bowen, 200- Judge Thomas, 200. J. N. Hill, 
200. B. Butman,2 00. Joseph Sargeant, 200. Judge Merrick,5 00. John C. Wyman, 2 00. 


Henry W. Chamberlain, 200. A. Brown, 100. A Friend, 1 00; do. 300; do. 200. E. H. 
Chapin, 2 00. 





RECEIPTS.—E. R. Jones, So. Boston, $1 00; E. U. Cicott, Detroit, 2 00; Rev. R. Tomlin- 
son, Plymouth, 2 00; Samuel Philbrick, Skowhegan, 200; G. Adams, 100; G. N. Roberts, 
Rochester, 2 60; Mrs. N. Clapy, So. Scituate, 150; L. H. Partridge, Wilkinsovville, 2 00; H. 
Rogers, Billerica, 1 00; S. P. Davenport, Danvers, 2 00; H.M. Ford, No. Abington, 200; Josiah 
Morris, Pughtown, 2 00; H. W. Carter. Hnbbardston, 5 00; W.8. Berry, Westerly, 2 00; 
Pierce & Brown Norwich, 300; C. A. Bradley, W. Haverhill, 200; W. M. Healy, Dudiey, 
200; N. Withington, 8. Bridgewater, 2 00; A. M. Whiting, Concord, 200, J. W. Thomas, Sau- 
gus, 2 00; S. Dorman, George town, 2 60; I. Stevens, N. Andover, 17; E. Hovey,S8. Brookfield, 
200; Martha Adams, Cambridge, 200; R. W. Williams, Meadville, 2 00; J. B. Williamson, 
Limsville, 1 00; 8. Taft, Uxbridge, 67; E. & W. Fairbanks, W. Medway, 1 17; E. A. Mullen, 
Lexington, 200; L. 8. Putnam, Lawrence, 17; J. W. Drew, Kingston, 17; J. Whittier, Lincoln, 
3 25; 8. Frances, Hartford, 2 00; T. Wiiliams, do., 200; J. R. Tracey, do. 200; J. Morgan, 
do. 2 00; Alfred Smith, do. 2 00; Joseph E. Sheffield, New Haven, 2 60; I. B. Hine, 2 00: Mer- 
vin Merrill, do. 2 00; J. Leonard, do. 200; L. C. Parker. do. 200; C. K. Brown, do. 2 00; G. 
Brown, do. 2 00; A. Rockwell, do. 1.17; 8. Herling, Bridgeport, 2 00; D. Meeker, do. 2 00; J 
C. Peck, do. 2 00; O. B. Bannon, Springfield. 2 00; E. Ripley, do. 2 00; L. Littlefield, do. 1 00; 
C. R. Shaw. do. 2 00; L. Day, do. 100; T. Wasson, do. C. Wasson, 2 00; C. E. Corp, 2 00; J. 
Kendal], 2 00; Mrs. J. Child, 2 00; J. L. King, 200; D. L. Harris, 2 00, J. Brewer, 1 25; John 
Howard, 2 00: L. Dale, 2 00; T. Kennicut, Worcester, 200; C McLane, 200; J.C. Mason, 
200; G. M. Wood, Fitchburg, 206; J. R. Thurston, Rockport, 200; Theodore Brigham, 
Westboro’, 2 00; F. Carpenter, Foxboro’, 50; John B. Baxter, Hyannis, 200; Thos. E. Glazier 
Gardner, 200; M. A. Farrar, Watertown, 50; Isaac Baylay, Salem, 200; O. G. Cheever, W. 
Wrentham, 2 25; J. M. Aldrige, Fall River, 2 00; S. W. Smith, E. Jaffrey, 100; L. Burnham 
Holden, 4 50; 8. A. Druman, Quincy, 2 00; L. Bicknell, Roxbury, 2 00; Lucy A. Elmes, 2 00 
P. H. Bittey, Branchpeort; 2 00: A. Cummings, Boston, 92; G. 1 elt, 2 09; 8. Johnson, 200; D 
E. Powers, 2 00; J. B. Hall, 100; W. Jones, 200; G. Howe, 50; J.P. Belknap, Sharon, 2 60 
I. Keene, Medford, 100; C Wheeler, Concord, 2 00; T. Cushing, Frankfort, 2 00; A. H. Reed, 
Reading, 2 17; Sengstock, Washington, 2 00; Luke Pratt, Springfield, 333; Walter Buckland, 
200; D. V. M. Golden, Utica, 1 00; R. Clapp, Dorchester, 2 60; Mary B. Richards, E. Abing- 
ton, 225; Abby A. Johnson, N. Bellingham, I 00; Rev. A. Bigelow, Boston, 200! J. R. 
Childs, Cabotville, 200; Orren Dudley, 2 00; 8. F. Strong, Springfield, 200; C. H. Fay, Rox- 
bury, 1 50; E. Stone South Boston, 1 00; Laban Howard, 100; J. C. Bradford, 1 00; 8S. Hain- 
mond, Boston. 100; H. Aaronburg, 160; A. 8. Sprague, for Benj. Hammond, 2 00: G. W. 
Crain, Rumney, N. H., 2 00; E. Kingsbury, Dedham, 1 00; J. Fisk, Henry Rice, Spencer, 2 00; 
Mary Ann Lewis, Kimberton, 200; H. Bush. Rochester. 2 00. 

These Receipts are for monies received from Jauuary 8, to Febuary 8. 
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